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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
SHOWING THE BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Marian, glowing with youth and health, 
Led me up to her little room, 

Daintiest nook for a maiden fair, 
Cool and fresh as the dawn’s first bloom. 


Simple and sweet, in their modest grace, 
Shone the dresses and bridal veil; 
And ‘mid the few betrothal gifts, 
One small diamond told the tale. 


“He is not rich,” said the maiden’s lips, 
“Passing rich,”’ said the maiden’s eyes, 

“Oh, but he loves me and I love him; 
Greatest miracle under the skies. 


“Small and lowly the home we choose— 
Large enough for such means as ours; 
Long we neither for gauds nor shows, 
Only for hearts’ ease, birds and flowers. 


“These, witn an exquisite picture or two,— 
Walls look hungry without, you see,— 
Plainest, yet fairest furnishing, 
Sunshine and love, will be ‘home’ for me.” 
Catherine, stately as any queen, 
Led me up to her dainty nest. 
Royal treasures the light gleamed on, 
Looking in from the golden west. 


Costly tables, all richly carved, 
Veil of point for the perfeet face; 
“Isn't it splendid, dear?” she said, 
Coldly smiling with quiet grace. 


Flashing diamonds, rarest set, 
Pearls and opals and amethyst, 
Bracelets clinking with golden chains 
Quite too heavy for slender wrist. 


Silver frosted with eltin shapes, 
Fans of daintiest fashionings; 

Silks whose delicate fibers grew 
Under the fostering care of kings. 


“The Judge is very wealthy,” I said. 
“Very,” she answered, pale and still. 

I thought of his selfish, wizened face. 
His grizzled hair and his iron will. 


Ah! sweet Marian, richly dowered, 

Thine the wealth that my soul would crave; 
Richer thy cot than a palace brown, 

And better than loveless marriage the grave. 





— =e 
For the Woman's Journal. 
AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY LOUISE M. ALCOTT. 


Ho! all ye nervous women folk, 

Who sigh that you were born; 

Come, try a sovereign remedy 
For half the ills you mourn. 

i lately have discovered it, 

And proved its potency, 

By tasting at the fountain-head— 
Tremont Place, Number Three, 
Here, at this moral restaurant, 

Our sex may always find, 

When weary of domestic stews, 
Nice lunches for the mind. 

Essays are served at certain hours, 
Gossip, of course, is free; 

Discussion always is on tap, 

And once a month, Club Tea. 

I know whereof I speak, my friends, 
For at this Woman’s Club 

I found a pleasant mingling 
Of Heaven and the Hub. 

No wine, cigars or gambling, 

But wisdom, wit, and fun, 

The matrons knit their hus band’s hose, 
And quoted Emerson. 

Wise virgins had their lamps well trimmed, 
And lighted up the rooms 

With luster of brave words and deeds,— 
Worthy the noblest grooms; 

Yet strong enough to stand alone, 

In hygienic boots), 


And bear life’s burdens, for they wore 
The famous “freedom suits.” 

“Home” was the dish we feasted on, 
The evening I was there; 


| prevails. 
| new dresses, and much silver and a piano— 





Garnished with eloquence, and served 
On finest Cheney ware. 

Porter was sipped to soothe the brains 
Beneath each lofty bonnet; 

No pewter pot the liquor held, 
But it had a good “head” on it. 

Flowers were there, and one I saw 
That bore an honored name; 

In Boston it has flourished long, 
And with the Pilgrims came. 

This plant a worthy scion was, 
Stately and strong and gay; 

*Twill make the modest posy blush 
To add, it blooms i8 May. 


Among the hills the farmers think 
The Peabody bird sings ever, 

“Sow your wheat! sow your wheat 
To rouse all to endeavor. 

Two Peabody birds this Club possessed. 
One did cheerily sing 

“We've gained our seats at last!’’ and one 
‘Let Kindergartens spring!” 


as if 


1 looked about me for the queen 
Who ruled this busy hive, 

Where work and play, reform and fun, 
Together seemed to thrive, 

I said, “I wish their magic spell 
These blithe souls would avow.” 

A dozen voices answered me— 
“Look round and you'll see Mowe.” 

I said, “Can strangers enter here, 
Led by some friendly Star?” 

They answered, “If their Ames be good, 
We care not who they are; 

The young, the old, the rich, the poor, 
And if a noble male 

We Ferrette out, we welcome him, 
With ‘Worthy brother, //a/le"”” 

Then hasten, all ye women folk: 
Tuck up your skirts and walk. 

Here's food for hungry hearts and souls, 
Here mind with mind may talk. 

Here spirits of the best are found, 
Here flows the true Club Tea, 

And the cream of human kindneas, 
At Tremont Place, Number Three. 

January, 1875. 








WANT OF TRANSPORTATION. 

A veteran officer of the regular army, with 
whom I was talking the other day, attributed 
the drinking habits once so general among our 
officers to the mistaken policy of the govern- 
ment as to transportation. It was the rule he 
said for the government to forward whiskey 
for the officers at the public expense, it being 
regarded as a necessary of life. But the most 
studious officer could not have a box of books 
transported in this way; and therefore, dur- 
ing Gen. Harney’s Utah expedition, one or two 
of the officers put up their books in casks, 
marked them whiskey, and had them forward- 
ed at public expense; an untruthful proceed- 
ing, no doubt, but tending to promote good 
morals in the end. Asa rule, in camp, the 
more books, the less whiskey. 

It would be difficult, no doubt, to pack a 
Saratoga trunk with books and pass it off for 
dresses, either at the custom house or beneath 
the paternal eye. But there is manya stu- 
dious girl, I doubt not, who would be glad to 
do it. Many a rich father who would only 
glory in the costly dresses of his daughter, 
and would draw check after check without a 
murmur, for that purpose, would demur at 
paying half the amount for her college bills or 
for books upon her favorite study. The 
dresses would very likely be regarded as a 
necessary of life, like army whiskey; but the 
books or the college bills would be regarded 
as aluxury or even a whim; and would often 
be refused-transportation. 

It should mitigate the severity of our criti- 
cisms on drunken officers, when we see the pol- 
icy of the government thus putting a premium 
on liquor-drinking and an embargo on brains. 
We should be gentle towards the alleged friv- 
olity of young girls, when we see how they 
are thus encouraged to spend money to make 
themselves beautiful and discouraged from 
using it to make themselves wise. There 
may be, in most families, no actual reproaches 
like those showered by Christina of Sweden 
upon Madame Dacier for her translation of 
Callimachus, ‘‘Such a pretty girl as you are, 
are you not ashamed to be so learned?’’ But 
it is safe to say that the average sum spent 
for the intellectual improvement of women of 
twenty and upwards bears no sort of compar- 
ison to the amount spent on their wardrobes. 

And even when the young woman enters by 
marriage on a household of her own, how gen- 
erally this wrong system of transportation 
The bride must take with her many 


whether she plays or not—and parhaps, if the 
family be cultivated, a few pictures or bronzes, 
but how rarely a book! Of all wedding pres- 
ents, so far as I have seen, books are the very 
rarest. It sometimes falls to my lot, as to that 
of others, to inspect at wedding visits those 
wearisome gifts which only the best-bred fam- 
ilies have the grace to keep in the background. 
There are silver sugar-tongs by the score and 
silver tea-pots in which to drown all the cares 
of wedlock. It seems like a vast play-house, 
for the loves of Nutcracker and Sugar Dolly, 
as in the children’s tale. I knew a long-suf- 


| 


fering husband who kept ten thousand dollars 
worth of silver in the bank for years and 
years, paying the insurance on it all the time, 


| without ever finding opportunity to use it. I 








| is preached,” 


knew a young lady who had received ninety 
presents on her marriage and who came tome 
in despair, afterwards, begging for a book to 
put upon her shelves,—any book, even if it 
had but a cover—anything to fill her empty 
shelves. Everything else had come to her, 
but for the books nobody had found transpor- 
tation. 

And yet we complain of young girls that* 
they do not study after leaving school, and we 
complain of women in society that they are 
not intellectual, when all social influences are 
tbus brought to bear to keep them away from 
the world of thought, and to imprison them in 
a fairy world of silk and silver. It is as just 
as for the government to transport whiskey 
for officers, excluding books, and then to cash- 
ier them when they abjure books and take to 
whiskey. If we expect women to be cultivat- 
ed and thoughtful beings, let us include it in 
our plan from the outset, and give them the 
opportunity. But if we assume at the outset 
that they are to be dolls, do not let us ex- 
claim when they do their duties doll-fashion, 

Tr W. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Slowly but steadily the gospel of Equal 
Rights is converting and convincing all class- 
es of intelligent women. In the churches wo- 
men begin to assert their individuality as nev- 
er before. Mrs. Anna Wittenmeyer, in ‘ 7/¢ 
Christian Woman” for January, has a leading 
editorial entitled: 

ARE WOMEN ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH? 
This seems a queer question to ask in regard 
to one of the most liberal denominations in all 
Christendom; but if we accept the ruling of 
the Board of Bishops of that denomination in 
a case which came up recently in the Califor- 
nia Annual Conference as a fair interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Discipline, we should be 
obliged to answer: ‘‘No.” 

The case in hand was this: application was 
made in due form for the ordination of a wo- 
man. There were no objections to the candi- 
date. She had been licensed to preach by the 
proper anthority of thechurch. ‘There was no 
question as to the process of approach to the 
bar of that august body. ‘The Bishop in his 
chair, and every member of the conference and 
of all conferences, had in the beginning been 
licensed to preach by the same authority, and 
had reached the conference by the same pro- 
cesses. She had gifts, grace and usefulness: 
had exercised these gifts for years with mar- 
velous success. ‘Thousands had been convert- 
ed and brought into the church through her 
labors; but she was a woman, and we are in- 
formed that “Bishop Merrill promptly ruled 
the case out of order, taking the position, with 
the other bishops, that a woman could not be 
legally licensed to preach im the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and hence could not be or- 
dained.”’—Pauci fie Christian Advocate. 

This ruling was predicated on the use of the 
masculine gender in the Book of Discipline. 
We find on page 117, Revised Discipline, the 
following: ‘*No person shall be licensed to 
preach without the recommendation of the so- 
ciety of which he is a member, or of the Lead- 
ers and Stewards’ meeting; and no member of 





the church shall be at liberty to preach with- | 


out such license."? Again, on page 70: ‘*As 
long as these three marks concur in any one, 
we believe he is called of God to preach. 
These we receive as sufficient proof that he is 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Now as the candidate had met all the re- 
quirements and tests demanded in such cases, 
the question turned on the use of the mascu- 
line gender in the paragraphs we have quoted. 

This ruling opens the whole question of the 
relation of women to that denomination. For, 
following out this ruling to its legitimate se- 
quence, we find that women may not be or- 
dained, because the use of the masculine gen- 
der in the Discipline makes it illegal for them 
to be licensed. 

They cannot exhort, for ‘tan exhorter shall be 


| constituted by the recommendation of the 


class of which he is a member, or the Leaders 
and Stewards’ meeting,’” page 120. 

They may not become Stewards, for the Dis- 
cipline, page 121, says: ‘Let the Stewards be 
men of solid piety,” Ke. 

They may not become class leaders, Disci- 
pline, page 46; ‘‘Let a reportof the condition 
of his class be presented by the leader at each 
quarterly conference. Let each leader be 
careful to inquire how every soul of his class 
prospers,’’&c. 

There is a section, page 41, Revised Disci- 
pline, allowing the preacher in charge to ap- 
point women as leaders of children’s classes, 
of the ‘age of ten years or younger.” But 
the question of membership could not be made 
to turn in their favor on that, as on page 206, 
Revised Discipline, it is very clearly shown 
that persons may hold office in the Church, 
may be trustees and not be members of the 
Church. 

Nor may they become members. ‘‘The vis- 
ible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men, in which the pure word of God 
&c. Revised Discipline, page 
25. 

In the general rules, a further statement is 
made in connection with the history of the 
rise of Methodism in Europe and America, 
and it is asserted in page 31, Revised Discip- 
line, that ‘‘such a Society is no other than a 
company of men having the form and seeking 
the power of godliness,”’ ete. And these men 
are exhorted to continue in well doing, by 
doing good of every possible sort and as far 
as possibie to all men, Discipline, page 35. 


| received into full connection. 


So, following out this ruling, the Church is 
composed of men, and they must give their 
energies to the salvation and care of men. 
And this plan is followed when members are 
Addressing the 
candidates, the pastor is instructed to say, 
‘Dearly Beloved Brethren.” 

We had always supposed that brethren in- 
cluded sisters, and that men meant women as 
well; and when the Bishops or ministers an- 
dressed their instructions and appeals to the 
‘Dear Brethren,’’ we very naturally conclud- 
ed that the women were entitled to a full 


| share of the pastoral advice and instruction. 


| 
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But it may be some consolation to our 
Methodist sisters to know that under this rul- 
ing they cannot be tried, or expelled from the 
church. Afterstating the manner of proceed- 
ing with the trialof a member, the Discipline 
says: “If accused person be found guilty, by 
the decision of a majority of the committee, 
and the crime be such as is expressly forbid- 
den by the Word of God, sufficient to exclude 
a person from the kingdom of grace and glory, 
let the preacher in charge expel him.” 

“If the accused person evade a trial by ab- 
senting himself, after sufficient notice has been 
given him, he may be tried in his absence, and 
if found guilty he shall be expelled.” 

And the same rule holds good in the matter 
of giving. (Discipline, page 29.) ‘*Notwith- 
standing, every manought, of such things as 
he possesseth, liberally to give alms to the 
poor according to his ability,”’ 

But we need not pursue the subject farther 
than to say that it Is not so much a question 
as to whether Women shall be ordained or not, 
as whether they have under this ruling a place 
in the church ornot. As bishops do not make 
laws, issue edicts on church policy or gospel 
truth, but are the interpreters of the laws as 
they stand in the Book of Discipline, all out- 
side questions of Scripture teaching and church 
policy are shut out, and they are limited to 
the law. So (if they have not gone beyond 
the law in this matter,) by their ruling, if 
carried to its legitimate sequence, it is illegal 
for women to become members of the M. E. 
Chureh, and clearly within their province to 
rule every woman out of the church. And 
such action would be in harmony with the in- 
terpretation put upon the Book of Discipline, 
in relation to licensing women. More than 
two-thirds of the church are women, and they 
possess a large share of her moral power, and 
crowd her treasuries with their consecrated 
offerings. 

How the Methodist church would shrivel 
and shrink to a mere skeleton if this ruling 
was carried out to its legitimate results!) An 
attempt was made at the last General Confer- 
ence to strike out this distinction in sex, but 
itfailed. So the question is an open one, as 
to whether women have rights and privileges 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church as mem- 











bers. We may have more to say on this sub- 
ject at another time. 


moe 


MARRIAGE AND POPULATION IN CANADA. 


In the second part of Parkman’s Old Régime 
in Canada,” 
condition of Canada during the century pre- 
ceding the English conquest. In the utter 
subjection and degradation of women during 
the early settlement of Canada we find the 
cause of the hopeless mediocrity and stagna- 
still marks the French Canadian 


the author describes the social 


tion which 
population. 

Unlike the first settlers of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, the first of Canada 
were, toa great extent, disbanded soldiers and 
single men. ‘The emigration was not that of 
self-exile, inspired by high purposes; but the 
by agents of the 
at the cost of the 
to Canada to serve 


settlers 


emigrants were gathered 
government, and sent out 
crown. Soldiers were sent 
for a time, and then disbanded, and converted 
into colonists. ‘The great problem was to 
provide them and the other colonists with 
wives; and, to meet this want, girls from the 
hospitals of Paris and Lyons, from Dieppe 
and Rochelle, and from other places, were 
transported across the Atlantic by the French 
Government. ‘In 1668,’? says Mr. Parkman, 
‘the king spent forty thousand livres in the 
shipment of menand girls. In 1669a hundred 
and fifty girls were sent; in 1670 a hundred 
and sixty-five; and Talon asks for a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred more to supply the 
soldiers who had got ready their houses and 
clearings and were now prepared to marry. 
The total number of girls sent, from 1665 to 
1673 inclusive, was about a thousand.’’ Most 
of them were apparently persons of reputable 
lives; for care was taken to send back to 
France those of indifferent virtue as soon as 
the fact became known; but occasionally there 
would be what Mother Marie de I’Incarnation 
calls une marchandise melee. On their arrival, 
it is said, the girls were assorted into three 
classes, and placed in separate halls until they 
were selected for marriage. Bounties were 
offered on early marriages, in addition to the 
dowry which was given with each bride thus 
sent over. ‘The dowry varied greatly in 
form and value; but, according to Mother 
Mary, it was sometimes a house with provi- 
sions for eight months. More often it was 
fifty livres in household supplies, besides a 
barrel or two of salted meat.’? On the other 
hand, a neglect to marry brought the culprit 
under the royal displeasure. ‘‘Any father of 
a family, who, without showing good cause, 
neglected to marry his children when they had 
reached the ages of twenty and sixteen, was 
fined; and each father thus delinquent was 
required to present himself every six months 
to the local authorities to declare what reason, 
if any, he had for such delay.” There were 
also liberal bounties on children. The father 
of ten living children bornin lawful wedlock, 
not being priests, monks, or nuns, was entitled 
to an annual pension of three hundred livres, 
in half-yearly payments; and the father of 
twelve children, to a similar pension of four 
hundred livres. 


NO. 4. 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 
saiets 

Mrs. Atmena H. Bass, has been appointed 
postmistress at East Acworth, N. H. 

Mrs. Byrray, of Abington, Ill, took 122 
premiums, amounting to $1150 on her cattle, at 
the fairs last fall. 

Miss Gertrupe Pittow, daughter of Gen- 
eral Pillow, has shot a bear near Old Town 
Landing, Arkansas. 

Mrs. Lowrie is preaching every night in 
the Franklin Street M. E. Church, New York, 
to large congregations. 

Vinyie Ream has received the contract for 
the Farragut statue, Mrs. Farragut and Gen- 
eral Sherman voting for and Secretary Robe- 
son against her. 

Mrs. 8. A. Girrorp, of Worcester, Mass., 
Rev. Mrs. Gusrin of Attleboro, Mrs. M. L. 
Dnrarer of Boston, and Mrs. Dr. Srericve of 
Cambridgeport, addressed a mass temperance 
meeting held in the First Methodist Church, 
of Worcester, last Sunday evening. 

Mrs. Humenrey Warp, daughter of Dr. Ar- 
nold, is writing a primer of English literature 
for children, which is to make the heroes of 
old Saxon Legends and Chaucer's pilgrims as 
familiar names in the nursery as Little Red 
Riding Hood and Jack the Giant-Killer. 

Miss Lizzie Hess, M. D., who graduated 
in the Medical Department of the Iowa State 

University, with the highest honors of her 
class, thus far, we are pleased to learn, has 
met with very gratifying success in practice. 
With that womanly pluck,wherewith she seems 
so abundantly blessed, we predict for her a 
brilliant career in her chosen profession. 

Rev. Purse A. Haxarorp lectured in Phil- 
adelphia, at the Church of the Restoration, 
Master Street, above Sixteenth, on Wednes- 
day evening, January 6, on ‘The Woman in 
White; or, Margaret Fuller as a Woman, a 
Writer and a Power.”’ Miss Levia E. Part- 
RIDGE gave readings in the same house on 
Tuesday evening, January 19, and Rev. Apa 
C. Bow ers will give her Lecture on ‘Meddling 
Women,” on Tuesday evening, February 2. 

Atma Hovsg, an enterprising woman in 
Belfast, Me., has taken a contract of the Bel- 
fast shoe factory to make its sole léather shak- 
ings into cakes for inner heel lifts, at four 
ake. She had become so expert 
that she could do 100 per day. She now 
has an apartment set off the sole room, and 
employs six women, who turn out from 300 
to 400 per day. Her own labor, and what 
she makes off her employees, net her a 
handsome figure. 


cents each 


very 


Miss Kate Fievp’s performance in Spring- 
field, Mas?., on Wednesday is thus praised by 
the Springfield Republican: The entrance of 
Miss Kate Field upon the American stage, 
seems to us entirely justified by her acting as 
‘‘Laura Hawkins.’’ It was full of refinement 
and intelligence, earnest enough, not affected 
orstagey, and she met the trying scene of 
passion and murder with a rush and force that 
were not melodramatic, and that gave a decid- 
ed impression of strength, and the possibility 
of even better things. 

Mae. CLakA ScHUMANN ranks among the 
first pianists of the day. She is a thorough 
musician, who can enter into the intention of 
great composers and interpret them truthful- 
ly. She speaks for them with pure, precise 
tongue, the language they have written, en- 
tering into their spirit with fire and enthusi- 
asm. Added to this high quality, Mme. Schu- 
mann is gifted with a brilliant, clear touch; 
her execution, too, is faultless. She isa mem- 
ber of a musical family, her father being the 
well-known pianist, Herr Wieck, whose meth- 
od of instruction is so highly prized in Dresden 
and other German towns. 


Miss Mary L. Bootn, of New York, the 
well-known editor of //arper’s Bazar, has this 
winter resumed her informal Saturday even- 
ing receptions at her residence in Madison ay- 
enue. A lady of many accomplishments, of 
rare grace and hearty hospitality, she attracts 
the best literary, artistic, and professional so- 
ciety in the metropolis. The artist, the poet, 
the dramatist, the actor, and members of all 
the learned professions, regard it as a compli- 
ment to themselves to be permitted to spend 
an hour or two at her delightful re-unions, 
which promise to be even better attended this 
season than they were last winter. Mrs. 
CLEVELAND receives her literary and other 
friends on Friday afternoons, and Mrs. Dr. 
Puram Jaconi entertains another circle on 
Thursdays. ‘The social life of the city is im- 
proving in many respects, but there is evident 
need of a club where ladies and gentlemen 
can meet on equal terms and under the best 
social conditions. Such an association has 
been talked about for a half-dozen years, but 
Mrs. Grundy has shaken her head, and every- 
body knows what power there is in the shake 
of that empty old shell. 
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DRESS REFORM IN DELAWARE. 


Epitors Jovryat.—Mrs. Heald has had 
an experience of many years in treating in- 
valid women by Hygienic agencies. Our 
“Cure,’’ in which she is, equally with myself, 
Proprietor and Physician, is very complete in 
all its appointments. 

Mrs. Heald has not only worn the new un- 
dergarment, which your many correspondents | 
have multiplied names for, during the past 
dozen years, but has induced many scores of 


. 


her patients to adopt it. 

Important as is this reform, Mrs. H. does 
not think that it is all that is needed, and, for 
many years, she had worn, much of the time 
the ‘‘American Costume,” as modified by her- 
self, made at this season of the year of the 
best English or French cloth or cassimere. 

With this dress she is not only clothed in 
such a manner as to keep the circulation 
equally balanced, but is as free from impedi- 
ment in the performance of her daily duties, 
as am [in ordinary man’s attire. 

But some of your correspondents urge that 
this style of dress ‘‘offends good taste;” ‘‘is 
immodest,” and “far from beautiful.”’ 

As a man, I am glad to bear my testimony 
in favor of this dress. 

Our patients, who often adopt it while with 
us, always admit that it is exceedingly con- 
venient and comfortable, and that they never 
felt so perfectly free and independent in the 
old style of dress. As for the question of 
‘immodesty,’”? any one who is acquainted 
with the Reform Dress, knows that it affords 
a perfect protection, and that the ordinary 
style of Woman’s dress never can do so, under 
many cireumstances in which women are of- 
ten placed. 

As physicians we know, too well, the ter- 
rible slavery and suffering which women en- 
dure from the ordinary dress worn by them. 
It is truly inconvenient, uncomfortable, im- 
modest, a direct cause of unbalanced circula- 
tion and displacement of important organs, 
causing thereby untold suffering and disease; 
it is a frequent cause of fatal accidents; it 
is uncleanly; it interferes with locomotion, 
not only by impeding the free forward motion 
of the limbs, but by actually changing the nat- 
nral movement or motion of the body in 
walking. 

Can such a dress be beautiful according to 
any true standard of taste? Nay, a thousand 
times, nay! And if the short dress with 
pants is conducive to the health, comfort, 
convenience. safety and independence of the 
wearer, must not such a style of dress be 
truly beautiful in proportion as it aids these 
desirable ends? 

That dress which is the potent cause of 
discomfort and disease, and consequently, of 
unhappiness, cannot be beautiful! The dress 
that will make women more healthful, happy 
and free can never lack the essentials of true 
beauty. Respectfully, 

Pusey Hearn, M. D. 








Wilmington, Del. 


—<—— 


FINANCIAL EQUALITY OF WOMEN IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


“Beth,” a young lady correspondent of the 
JourRNAL, in the issue of Dec. 19th, frees her 
mind as regards financial equality between 
the sexes, but it seems tome more in hot in- 
dignation than cool reflection. 

We would, indeed, like to see every girl of | 
eighteen made ‘‘pecuniarily free’? with an ‘‘in- 
dependent income,’”’? but not without toiling 
for it, as young men toil to acquire a like po- 
sition. As to their finances, it seems to me 
that femes soles are favored above their breth- 
ren. In all the states the age of majority in 
males is fixed at twenty-one, and until then 
they can neither acquire, nor control property 
without the consent of their parents; while 
in many of our States the women, at the age 
of eighteen, are considered full-fledged and 
entitled to the property which they earn. 

No, it will hardly do to give the purse- 
strings into the hands of our daughters, while 
their older brothers are compelled to ‘‘cringe 
and cajole’’ for the wherewith to pay their 
college bills. We are hardly ready, ladies, 
parents, brothers and husbands, to cast our 
purses into your laps, and to place our necks | 
beneath your tyrannical little feet. 
gle ladies are not yet so enervated and demor- 
alized by financial dependence, but that we 
might feel the heaviness of their royal sandals. 
It is better fora man to be a tyrant than to 
be like Mark Antony, and forget his man- 
hood. 

The jeme covert, or married woman, once 
had reason to complain of her pecuniary de- 
pendence, and still has, in some benighted 
sections of our country; but, as a general 
thing, she is now regarded by the law as the 
partner and companion of her husband. For 
example, in this State—California—property 
coming to her in whatsoever manner, whether 
before or after marriage, is not chargeable 
with her husband’s debts; nor is it controll- 
able by him. 
there is one household with one democratic 
head, or, one household with two democratic 
heads, is but a corollary to the proposition of 
whether the wife loves her husband, and, lov- 
ing, trusts him. In the same liberal spirit our 
statutes declare that all property acquired dur- 
ing coverture shall be community property or 
the property of both parties. 








The sin- 


So that, pecuniarily, whether | 


No! single women are free enough pecunia- 
rily; and married women see, close at hand, a 
golden age. 
strong-minded women to labor at social re- 
forms, such as the saving of Magdalens or 
the abolition of the ridiculous and hurtful in 
dress and the like, where such reforms ap- 
plied directly to humanity in general; nor is 
it the duty of a strong-minded woman, nor is 
it politic in her to fritter away her time and 
energies in hewing and slashing at the leaves 
and branches of the tree which stands between 
her and her privileges, when, if she will but 
concentrate her energies, and battle alone, 
without the pretended assistance of mounte- 
banks and harlots, she may succeed in he ving 
down the trunk itself. : 


= é | 
It is not exclusively the duty of | 


The intelligent citizens of the country, it | 


seems to me, are impartial judges of her right 
to the ballot, or what is the same thing, the 
expediency 6f giving it to her; but they will 
never see that expediency while she continues 
to make frivolous and unreasonable demands, 
and to distract attention from the main point 
at issue. I am myself a strong advocate of 
Woman Suffrage, because I deem it expedient 
and necessary for the good of the people; but 
I do not think that woman, or man either, has 
any “rights’’ except those which are found by 
the people when deliberating over their own 
welfare; and, therefore, I think that declama- 
tion and tears are useless. 

The women who cry the loudest for their 
‘rights’? are, [ believe, pigmies in their in- 
fluence compared to the soft-voiced, gentle 
women who, as they convince the intellect, 
leave unshattered the ideal which all men 
cherish of the beauties of womanhood, 

Turopore A. Henry. 


San Francisco, Cal, 





THE ‘“CHEMETTE.” 


Epitors Journat.—We have agreed from 
the first with those who do not like the name 
‘‘chemiloon.’’ The last syllable is from pan- 
taloon, the name of a man’s garment, and 
therefore peculiarly unfitted to a garment for 
woman’s wear. Evidently the name should 
be made from the names of the two garments 
by the combination of which the new one is 
produced. We had thought of ‘‘chemilette,’’ 
the name mentioned by one of your correspond- 
ents a week or two since. It is completely de- 


scriptive and is a smooth and pleasant word. | 


The only objection that I see is that it is a 
three syllabled word. ‘‘Chemile,’’ which Mrs, 
Miller suggests, is very pretty, and much bet- 
ter than ‘‘chemlin,”’ but not so descriptive as 
either ‘‘chalette’’ or ‘“chemette”’ would be. 
Upon the whole, we vote first for ‘‘chemilette,”’ 
second for ‘‘chemette;’’ but at all events that 
the masculine ending ‘‘loon’’ shall not be given 
to the name of a woman’s garment. 

By the way, while my hand is in, let me 
speak of a sleeping dress which is very much 
like this in shape. 
tures of the costumes which the Esquimaux 
and Arctic explorers wear, consisting of jack- 
et, pants and over boots all in one piece. 
Just such a garment, made of Shaker flannel, 
is the nicest thing in the world for cold winter 
nights. You can push your feet right down 
in between the cold sheets without a shiver, 
It looks funny enough; but if any one wants 
what makes as much for comfort for a night 
dress, as the chemilette does for a day dress, 


Everybody has seen pic- 


| this jacket, loons and socks, all in one, is the 


best we have ever seen. J. Hd. 
North Abington, Mass. 
SHALL WE HAVE A WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
PAPER IN THE WEST? 


JournaL:—The letter 
of Henry Clay Neville, of Ozark, Mo., in your 
issue of January 2, invites the Woman Suf- 
fragists of the West to the contemplation and 
discussion of the question of a paper devoted 
especially to our interest, to be established 
somewhere in the Mississippi Valley. 

In reform work, the first thing to be consid- 
ered is practicability, and that such an enter- 
prise would be self-supporting I do not believe. 
Of course the moral power of an organ of Im- 
partial Suffrage in our midst would be worth 
much to us if no ugly ‘if’ stood in the way. 
However, as Uncle Sam brings the Woman’s 
JourNAL to our doors as readily from Boston 
as it could bring one from St. Louis, with but 
the difference of a day or two, I think, for the 
present, friends of the cause could do more by 
concentrating their zeal on getting new sub- 
scribers for our existing exponent. 

Besides, Iam convinced that those persons 
in the West capable of wielding the pen for 
the good cause, can do more to create a fa- 
vorable sentiment for Woman’s freedom by 
writing for the newspapers of the country 
whenever an opportunity is offered. Very 


Eprirors Womay’s 





few papers are so prejudiced as to refuse | 


space for an intelligent man or woman to dis- 
cuss any topic of general interest before the 
people. The country press is very generous, 
and almost every neighborhood has some one 
or more individuals capable of giving a few 
seasonable words from time to time to help 
our cause. 

Remember that a regular Woman Suffrage 
Journal is only subscribed for by the already 
converced, and reaches comparatively few 
others, whereas every thing in the ordinary 
newspaper that even hints at a recognition of 


° : ‘ 
over this suggestion. 


Woman’s Rights brings the subject before the 
unenlightened, makes our cause known and 
keeps it before the people. 

The farmer’s weary wife rests herself in its 
novelty, the boys and girls take it as their 
theme in the Debating Society, the editors 
and type setters cannot shut their eyes to its 
argument, the minister hears of it, remembers 
how many women are his co-workers in the 


a 


Sunday school and Temperance society, and 


indeed in whatsoever is of good report, and he 
will not oppose it; so by and by, before you 
are looking for it, a little leaven will leaven 
the whole lump. 

I know dozens of women in this section of 
Indiana, who are most earnest Suffragists, yet 
have never seen a copy of a paper especially 
devoted to their cause; an occasional para- 


| hold. 


! 
very hot oven. 


graph or short letter in the religious and polit- | 


ical papers, added to their native common 
sense and inherent love of right, has done this. 

Dear friends of the West, think earnestly 
Can you not spare a 


little time from your daily duties to write an | 


occasional thought for your country paper? 


or write a spicy letter to the city daily? or | 


prepare a half column for your religious 
weekly? 

Let us do this as a missionary labor, but at 
the same time mindful that ‘‘He that careth 
not for his own house is worse than an infi- 
del.’’ Let us still contribute our mite toward 
keeping the Woman's JouRNAL, as it now is, 


the peer of any paper published on this plan- | 


Faithfully yours, Louise V. Boyp. 


Dublin, Ind. 


et. 
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A PLEA FOR HOME. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D, 





Now that the long winter evenings have 
come again it is a good time to put ina plea 
for home. This is the seeding season for the 
mind. We have sometimes thought that one 
reason why the Scottish people are such read- 
ers and so many of their humblest cottagers 
have taken high rank intellectually is that 
their winter evenings are so prodigiously long 
and afford such opportunities for study. 

There is no country in the globe—not even 
excepting Britain—which contains more happy 
and cultured homes than our own. The Ger- 
mans make much of their domestic life, ob- 


serving birthdays, weddings, anniversaries, | 


ete., with abundant merry-makings. ‘The 
French love cafés and crowds. They have 
not the word “home” in their language and 
not enough of the thing itself in their social 


existence. After peeping into some of the 


smoky, ill-furnished chalets of Switzerland | 


this year, I could not but feel a new pride and 
satisfaction in the homes of the American la- 
borers andsmallfarmers. Some of the bright- 
est and richest homes in our land are found 
under the low, broad roof of the Yankee farm- 
house. Look in a moment at the group 
which glows in the blaze of the hickory fire. 


| impairing virtue and purity. 


thousands of youths from the country; none 
appreciate more a friendly invitation to the 
table or the fireside of a pleasant home. 
Church sociables, prayer meetings, Young 
Men's Christian Associations, lectures, libra- 
ries, etc., are all excellent in their way. But 
no one of them exactly fills the aching void 
and satisfies the hunger for a glimpse of 
home. 

Business men themselves need to be nudged, 
too, in regard to the claims of home and house- 
Many of them live inan atmosphere of 
excitement and bake their daily bread ina 
Many of you need the sooth- 
ing sedative and cooling of the mind which 
only a quiet home can give. When affairs go 
prosperously with you, here is an outlet fora 
portion of your gains. 
attractive. Indulge yourself in the luxury of 


around the body, below the ribs, when about 
to make unusual exertion. He urged the re- 
tention of the present style, on the ground 
that it corresponded with the costume of wo- 
men in ancient Greece, where (he assunied) 
the clothing was all supported on the hips by 
a girdle, on which he held the corset to be a 
vast improvement. In short, this great phys- 
ical scientist wrote out a most elaborate cer. 
tificate of masculine ignorance in what most 
concerns the physical well-being of women— 
a certificate as full, explicit, and conclusive, 
as that since given by Dr. Clarke in his ‘Sex 
in Education;” as full of physical ignorance 
as Goldwin Smith’s ‘Female Suffrage”’ is of 


|mental andmoral darkness. — Mrs. June G. 


Make your own homes | 


cheerful, open fizes, instead of black flues in | 


A glowing open fire is a ‘‘means of 
It makes a bright 
Tom 


the floor. 
grace”’ to the children. 
rallying point for the whole family. 
will not be so anxious to run off to the thea- 
ter, and Mary will not be so hungry for an in- 
vitation to the ball or the opera, and all the 
children will feel the visible influence of one 
warm, cheerful heart-shrine. Before that fire 
spend as many evenings as youcan. If a bad 
day’s business has made you sore and unhap- 
py, let your dauglhter’s piano be to your ruf- 
fled spirit what David’s harp was to the dis- 
tempered mind of Saul. Watch your boy as 
he piles his blocks on the carpet, and see how 
easy itis to topple over the most ambitious 
structures when they get out of the perpen- 
dicular. Learn the lesson of some of your 
own failures from it, and how to begin again 
and pile up better. 


A good romp with your | 


: ‘ 2 a) 
children or a half-hour with them over their 


lessons will make them love you the more, 
and will expel many a ‘blue devil’ that 
found entrance into you during the day. 

To have such a home you must make it. 
The husband who forsakes his household for 
his evening haunts elsewhere does not deserve 
to have a home in this world; he materially 
lessens his hope for a good home in eternity. 
Beshrew all clubs! Every true wife hates 


the very name of them. She is jealous of 


| such rivals with a “godly jealousy.’ If there 


was arighteous uprising of indignant wives to 
make a clean conflagration of every club- 
house and drinking-haunt in our cities, I 
should esteem it a noble exercise of ‘women's 
rights’’ that ought not to provoke the inter- 
ference of the fire department. 

God meant, when he made that 
should live in families. It is the only way 
that the two sexes can come together without 
There 
such school of true religion on the globe as a 
happy, God-fearing home. No church is so 
effective for restraint from evil and for growth 


us, we 


is no 


| in all graces as ‘tthe church in the house.” 


The old father is running the sharp coulter of | 


his mind through a tough volume of science 
or theology or politics, as steadily as he put 


Mother lays down her knitting to read a let- 
ter from the tall son at Yale or Williams or 
Dartmouth; perhaps a letter from a missiona- 


| his plow through a stiff sod last summer. | 


ry daughter in the Orient or another who is | 


settled in a Colorado parsonage. <A stack of 
books loads the center-table. 
tique ‘‘sampler”’ 
grandma worked when she was sweet sixteen. 
One of the younger girls touches a lively tune 
from the piano before the winter evening is 
over. One of the older lads gets back from 
the singing-school or an apple-bee in time for 


family prayers. 


The old family Bible—with | 


" : ; : 
its chronicle of wedlock and births and burials 


—is read devoutly; and prayer puts its strong 
hem around the finished day’s work. 

This is no mere fancy picture. The real 
wealth and stability and virtue and future 
hope of our republic lie in just such homes of 
industry and honest thrift. The best society 
roots there. The church of God has its roots 
there too. 
the rural regions truly appreciated the quiet 
joys and blessings of having such a home for 
themselves and their children, they would not 


If thousands of our young men in 


to its rescue? 


be in such hot haste to rush off to the large | 


or 


towns to ‘‘seek their fortunes’? and find only 
a precarious clerkship and a cold fourth-story 
room in a boarding-house. If our humble 
voice would be heard and heeded, we would 
take up Horace Greeley’s old refrain and ery 
aloud: ‘Stay out of the cities! They are 
too full already.’’ And of nothing are they 
more full than of evil haunts, broken expecta- 
tions, lost characters, and ruined lives. But 
young men of ambition will pour into the 
cities in spite of all our notes of warning. Em- 
ployers have a duty to them also which is too 
seldom discharged. It is the duty of thinking 
about the young clerk, or salesman, or book- 
keeper when the store, the office, or the 
counting-room is locked up. 
men must either have a home or a—haunt. 
Their evenings must be spent somewhere. 


Those young 


The devil will light up h's decoy-lamps all | 


over town, Now cannot our rich employers 


| occasionally invite the young men in their 


| 
| 


employ to their own residences, and thus 
strengthen their own influence and put in a 


new tether to hold their young ‘“‘wards’’ to | 


personal and social purity? 


There are no | 


| more thoroughly homeless class than the | 


There stands the domestic altar. There 
speaks the word of truth and authority on 
every day in the wholeseven. There is felt a 
religion which acts and molds from the cradle 
clear on to the judgment-seat. 
sery for the noblest life. 
the best, the surest preparation for the Home 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
—Independent. 
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There isan an- | THE IGNORANT MAN WHO RESCUED COR. 


on the walls, which dear old | 


SETS. 


The advantage of the corset is that it dis- 
tributes the pressure of the strings and bands 
over a larger surface, and so this pressure is 
not so soon fatal. Well, four years ago the 
evils of this pressure had become so apparent, 
and so much had been said about the better 
way of supporting the clothing on the shoul- 
ders, that corsets seemed to be in danger of a 
discard; when, who would you suppose came 
Not the mantua-makers, who 
could not fit a dress without them; not the 
women who wore them; not the merchants 
the 
wealthy firms who coined it by making them, 
but William Draper, Professor of Physiology, 
esteemed the highest authority on physical 


who made money by selling them, not 


He wrote two 
elaborate articles, which appeared in the Gal- 
ary (I always wondered that //arper’s Bazaar 


causes which mold the race. 


and Godey’s Lady’s Book, did not at once en- 
gage him as a regular contributor); and, in 


Hull to London, in search of her lover. 


Siwisshelm . 


—-— - 


WOMEN AS SAILORS. 


It is no new thing for women to become 
We are informed in ancient history 
that Artemesia, Queen of Halicarnassus, com. 
manded five ships at the defeat of the Per- 
sians at Salamis, and made a brave resistance, 
distinguishing herself by undaunted courage 
and activity, anda perfect knowledge of strat- 
egy. ‘Toward the end of the battle, seeing 
herself in great danger of being taken, she 
lowered her flag, and attacked a Persian war 
vessel with terrible fury. Her strategy had 
the desired effect, for the conquerors, believing 
her vessel to be one of their own, failed to 
pursue her. There are several instances on 
record of American women, wives of deceas- 
ed captains, navigating their vessels into port 
after the death of their husbands. 

In the reign of George III., an Irish woman 
named Hannah Whitney, served for years in 
the royal navy, and kept her secret so well 
that she was not known to be a woman until 
she retired from the service. A few years 
later, a young Yorkshire girl walked from 
She 


sailors. 


| found him enlisted in his majesty’s man-of-war 


It is a nur- | 
It is the earliest, | 


| held up the corset. 


| 


these articles, taught distinctly, specifically | 


and earnestly, that the only proper point in 
the female figure on which to support cloth- 
ing is the hips, just as the shoulders are in the 


male; because women do not breathe below 


the diaphragm, and men do! Ye gods and 
William Draper! How I did stare, and read 
and re-read these fateful articles, in which I 
saw the death-warrant of thousands! He 
elaborated and illustrated his opinion, by 
specifying that a weight on the pretty 
shoulders of women would drag them down, 
and crush the lungs placed under their protec- 
tion. He did not explain what kind of hinge 
a woman's shoulder bones are hung upon, 
which permits this dangerous descent, or in 


what particular the bones in a man’s shoul- | 


ders differ from those ina woman’s; but he 
urged the propriety and healthfulness of pres- 
sure around a woman’s body by quoting the 
belt, or girdle, worn by gladiators; the Serip- 
ture phrase, ‘‘Gird up your loins!"’ as prepar- 
atory to hard work; the custom of athletes 
and blacksmiths in drawing a band tightly 





Oxford, and thereupon she donned a sailor’s 
suit, assumed the name of Charley Waddell, 
and enlisted in the same ship. Her lover, 
not being as faithful to her as she to him, de- 
serted the ship, and in attempting to follow 
his example she was arrested and her sex de- 
tected. The officers raised a contribution for 
her, and she was dismissed the service and 
In 1872 a Mrs. Cole became some- 
what famous by serving on board a man-of- 
war as a common sailor. She afterward as- 
sumed her proper attire, and opened a coffee 
house for sailors. 

In 1800, a girl of fifteen tried to ship, at Lon- 
don, on board a South Sea whaler, and being 
refused she put on boy's clothes, hired herself 
to a waterman, and became very skillful in 
rowing. She did not learn to swim, however, 
and one day the boat capsizing she was nearly 
drowned. 


sent home. 


In this crisis her sex was discoy- 
ered, and she ceased to be “a jolly young 
waterman,”’ and became a domestic servant 
in her proper apparel. Another girl, aged 
fourteen, named Elizabeth Bowden, being left 
an orphan, went up to London in 1807, from 
a village in Cornwall, in search of employment. 
She did not 
she desired, 


’ 


succeed in finding such work as 
and putting on male attire she 
walked to Falmouth, and there enlisted as a 
“boy”? on board her majesty’s ship-of-war 
Hazard, and did good service aloft and below. 
Her sex was finally discovered, however, and 
by the kindness of the officers the poor girl 
was placed in a proper position. Still anoth- 
er, named Rebecca Ann Johnson, had a cruel 
father, who dressed her as a boy whien she 
was thirteen years old, and apprenticed her 
on a collier ship, on which she served four 
years, and then left the service because a cruel 
mate gave her a severe beating for being slow 
when called on watch.—Ev, 


AN INDIAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A COR- 
Ss 


An Indian, yesterday, called into a Wood- 
ward Avenue store to sell some baskets, and 
he was so persistent that one of the clerks 
finally took down an old corset and offered it 
to him if he would go away and buzz some 
one else. ‘*What he for?” inquired Lo, as he 
“Put him on squaw,— 
make her look gay—here, this way,” replied 
the clerk, passing the corset around the In- 
dian, “Ugh! Him good!” growled Lo, and 
he took the corset and went out. Reasoning 
that what was good for squaw was good for 
Indian, he slid into the alley east of the ave- 
nue, dropped his basket, and started to put on 
He got it bottom side up, hind 
side before and every way but the right one, 
but he finally saw what the matter was. Ile 
He removed his 
coat, took the corset strings out, and, clasping 
the corset behind him, he put the strings back 
and tied them in front of him, and the corset 
wason. THe folded up his coat, picked up his 
basket, and appeared on the street again, hat 
slanted over his ear, and his look betraying 
his great pride. The Indian presented a most 
laughable spectacle, as he paced up the ave 
nue, but he stepped high and didn’t mind the 
boys until a policeman stopped him, and 4 
crowd gathered. Lo then got it through his 
head that the clerks had sold him, and that he 
was being made fun of, and he unlaced the 
corset, threw it on the sidewalk in great 
wrath, and exclaimed! ‘‘Heap cuss—whoop! 
—Detroit Free Press, 


the corset. 


was too big for the corset. 
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MARRIAGE. 
“Marriage rightly understood 
Is relished only by the good.” 

How many there are who hghtly take upon 
themselves the irrevocable vows of marriage, 
which should be felt to be the most solemn 
and binding of all obligations, without think- 
ing of the responsibility belonging to marriage. 
We see this too often realized by the bitter ex- 
perience of vain regret after a brief honey- 
moon, When both parties awake to find them- 
selves unable to meet the obligations they 
have assumed, I have no doubt that the mar- 
riage state, when rightly entered into, is the 
happiest, because that was the design of the 
Creator who, when he created man, said it is 
not good for man to be alone, 1 will make for 
him an helpmeet. One who will be a partaker 
of his joys as well as a sharer of his sorrows; 
not one to lord and rule over because he is 
man and gifted with more strength than wo- 
man; but she was to be his companion, and 

formed with a capacity for companion- 
not physically alone but mentally also. 

In our first parents there was congeniality 

of spirit. A man is called the head and Wo- 
man the heart of the human race, so both are 
inseparably connected. If to man is given 
greater strength, if he is by nature endowed 
with a larger quantity of some faculties, Wo- 
man, on the other hand, is gifted with a finer 
quality. If she is the weaker vessel she is 
also the purer; her sympathies are the keen- 


was 
ship, 


ee gentleness with strength we find, 
The tender with the stern combined, 
The harmony is sweet and strong. 
“Then prove, ere wedlock’s wreath be twined, 
If heart to heart its fetters bind! 
{llusion’s brief, repentance long.” 

1 have often thought that if those little cour- 
tesies which a man bestows with so much ease 
and pleasure while he is the wooer, were con- 
tinued through married life, there would be 
less discord in homes and happier households. 
How could it be otherwise when even a com- 
mand issued in the way of a request is much 
easier to obey than when issued in a tone of 
authority? Those little courtesies of prefer- 
ence should be mutually continued as a duty 
which each owes the other. If that rule were 
strictly observed it would remove a great deal 
of the clashing which result from difference 
of dispositions and tastes. When a woman 
gives to man 


Her heart, that all 
Which tyranny can ne'er enthrall, 


she at the same time gives up her indepen- 
dence. Family cares make it beyond her pow- 
er to resume her former occupation should 
sickness, death, or other misfortunes enter 
her home and take away the support of him 
on whom she leans and to whom she looks for 
the necessities and comforts of life. Love, 
pure, unselfish love should be the strongest 
chord in the contract which binds two hearts 
together for life. It should be the ruling pow- 
erin every home. What is a home without 
the attracting and cohesive power of love? 


As there are different kinds of love intermixed | 


with almost every passion of the soul, so there 
is no passion in life wielding so vast an influ- 
ence as love. 
er the atoms of love that he has stamped on 
the whole created mass and unite them all in 


God is love, and could we gath- 


one fountain, we would have the largest part 
of the I fancy it was love 
which gave us all the beautiful in nature, all 
the variety of form and color, and the senses 
to partake of the enjoyment arising from so 
many changes. 


“God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small; 
The oak tree and the cedar tree 
Without a flower at all.” 


it is love that lightens the burdens of life, 
and enters into our purest joys and sympa- 
thizes with our keenest sorrows; and when we 
remember that man was made in the image of 
his Maker, we see that the passion and power 
of love, originally planted in his heart, has a 
link in every heart of the human race. It is 
the chain united by links which binds families, 
communities and nations together; and love 
is more or less developed throughout all the 
affairs of life. Love of home, love of kin- 
dred, love of country, love of the beautiful, 
the pure and the good, only form a part of 
this power and passion of love, which is ex- 
pansive in its influence and reflects its rays 
alike on the evil and the good. 

When a woman gives her heart and hand to 
a man she also gives to him a wealth of love, 
which he has the power to nourish and culti- 
vate until it shall expand and be the controll- 
ing power of his home and all that pertains to 
his interests. She naturally looks up to her 
husband as the head of the family, and re- 
spects him in proportion as he proves himself 
Worthy. Whatever position she has formerly 
occupied, be it proud or humble, is merged 
in that of her husband; therefore, while aman 
holds his own position, if there be not equali- 
ty, a woman either rises or falls, because the 
Custom of society makes her husband’s posi- 
tion her own. I can conceive of no greater 
Source of unhappiness on earth than where 
two natures are irrevocably: united in wedlock 
who are uncongenial in tastes and antagonis- 
Uc in disposition, without strength of will or 
moral purpose sufficient to make the best of 
that which is inevitable. The seat of happi- 
ness isin the heart, no matter how prosper- 
ous and bright outward circumstances may be. 
So, if there is no harmony within it is but an 
aching void. The passions of the human 


divine essence. 
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| heart are like the plants of nature, they thrive | 


| 


by growing better or worse, according to the 
soil or circumstances with which they are sur- | 


| rounded. 





Years ago, when but a child, I saw a picture | 
called “Before and after Marriage.” I re- | 
member looking at it and wondering what it 
meant. I have seenits representation so often 
in after life that the picture has long since 
been explained by the observation of every | 
day experience. 


The picture represented a 
man who, while he was a wooer, paid the mi- 
nutest attention to the object of his love, hard- | 
ly permitting her to carry even her fan or | 
parasol, anticipating every wish; but after he 
became the possessor in the picture, after mar- 
riage, his wife was represented as helping her- 
self over’some difficult crossing, carrying her 
parasol, traveling bag and several parcels, | 
while her husband, with all the dignity he | 
could assume, marched ahead as if he was 


“Monarch of all he surveyed, 
His right there was none to dispute.” 


Mark the difference. Before, he assumed the 
gallantry of a gentleman, offering his assis- 
tance even when not needed; now he exercis- 
ed the right of a husband by helping himself | 
and expecting others to do likewise. Not long | 
since, the picture spoken of was brought to | 
my mind by meeting its counterpart and, turn- | 
ing over the leaves of memory, I thought they 
would make admirable companion pieces. I 
was traveling on the cars: afew seats before 
me sata lady and a man (not gentleman). I 
know not how or why my attention was drawn | 
towards them, but when once drawn I could | 
not help observing them. ‘There seemed some- | 
thing familiar in the looks of the lady, which | 
I vainly strove to recall or explain, as my at- 
tention was attracted first towards one and | 
then towards the other, feeling certain there | 
was a face somewhere between the pages of | 
memory resembling that of the lady. The | 
lady had a traveling bag and two children, 
one about three, the other a yearold. All the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


while she was striving to quiet the youngest, 
who seemed very restless, the man sat com- 
placently reading his newspaper, occasionally 
turning a quid of tobacco in his mouth or giv- 
ing a scowl when the oldest child happened to 
lean against him. Whenever she happened to 
do so the frightened look on her countenance 
portrayed her feelings, and although she seem- 
ed so weary that she could hardly keep awake 
she made a strenuous effurt to do so, always 
striving to lean towards the mother, which, 
as I observed, brought those beautiful lines of 
Scott to my mind: 


“While yet a child—and children know, 
Instinctive taught, the friend and foe— 
I shuddered at his brow of gloom.” 


1 longed to offer my assistance and so fell to 
scanning and reading, as it were, the spirits of | 
each through the countenance. I began to 
study the lady’s features, which were finely 
molded, and I felt there had been a wealth of 
love in that heart, which had been trampled 
and crushed out until only duty, without even 
the sympathy of respect, remained for him 
who should have been trusted and to whom 
she could have looked for strength and pro- 
tection. 


There was an inward longing for 
something, a weariness of spirit, a disappoint- | 
ed look, together with a shadow of contempt 
on her countenance. | 
After reading her face I turned toward her 
husband and endeavored to read his character 
through his countenance. When I first saw it 
I thought it very good, but when I came nar- 
rowly to observe it I felt it to be coarse and | 
repulsive, every action based on selfishness 
and animal passion. ‘They were well dressed 
and, judging from outward apparel, I should 
have called them a lady and gentleman; but 
when I came to apply to him the only quali- 
ties which constitute a gentleman, that is | 
kindness and courtesy, no matter how uncul- 
tivated and undeveloped they may be, I found | 
him deficient. The diamond is just as valua- 
ble and real in its rough state as when its 
quality is shown by the polish of the work- 
man. Soin regard to a gentleman. If the 
genuine qualities have their seat in the heart, 
a gentleman is no less a gentleman without the 
polish of cultivated society. 


Surrounding cir- 
cumstances beautify and develop but do not 
create. 

Pardon this digression. After traveling 
awhile, I found that we were to stop at the 
same station, and mentally resolved to put 
myself in a position to assist the lady, if pos- 
sible, for I saw that she would have to depend 
very much on herself without expecting much 
assistance from her husband. 

As soon as the train stopped he walked out, 
saying in manner if not in words, ‘‘Let every- | 
one help himself.’’ Just then I should have 
liked to demonstrate Woman's Rights to him 
with the strength of an Amazon. After step- 
ping on the platform he turned to his wife 
telling herto make haste. The little girl took | 
the traveling bag while I offered my assistance 
to the lady, which she accepted with thanks, 
while the man, who considered himself own- 
er, having the right to control all the affairs 
of his wife and children, walked ahead, leav- 
ing them to get along as well as they could, | 
while they seemed to understand him enough 
to expect no assistance from him. | 

What was my surprise, after a little conver- | 
sation, to find that the lady was the daughter | 
of a very dear friend, whom I had not seen 
for ten years, at which time this daughter was 
just making her debut in society, where she 





| favor without some gruff retort, even when 


| niously linked in marriage. 


| bute of respect. 
| of the world, he feels better himself, and he 


| a good index to a happy home, for our happi- 
| ness is made up of little things. 
| like. 
of soul and ‘that love will last.’’ The condi- | 


| not help laughing when I viewed the subject 
| in that light. 


| thou art a jewel.”’ 


won all hearts by her grace and simplicity of 
manners. Being highly accomplished and pos- 
sessed of the passport of wealth, her hand and 
heart were soon eagerly sought in marriage. 
The man whom she favored excelled all com- 
petitors in his attention and courtesy. He 
was of prepossessing appearance and good 
family, and a merchant doing a very lucrative 
business. But the gentleman was only too 
well counterfeited. He was excessive in his 
manifestations of gallantry. Like Raleigh of 
old, had circumstances favored, he would also 
have thrown down a cloak in order that she, 
whose affections he wished to possess, might 
pass over without soiling her shoes. A sim- 
ple “thank you’’ would have amply repaid 
him then, but now she could hardly obtain any 


politely asked. 
“Who holds to his another heart 
Must needs be worse or better.” 


While his nature was largely made up of 
selfishness, hers was highly cultivated and lore 
ing. There was nothing in harmony between 
them, nothing congenial in spirits. Irre- 
vocably united to one whom her feeling, 
without the strong sense of duty, would natu- 
rally loathe when the mask was removed, I 
now understood that longing expression de- 
picted in her countenance. There was little 
comfort in that home. My heart ached for 
my friend, for she made an effort to assume a 
cheerfulness which was far from being real. 
She wished to hide her husband’s faults from 
alleyes but her own, by assuming a gayety 
which she could not feel. 


“But smiles are deceitful, concealing 
The wounds which they never can heal.” 


While contemplating those two natures so 
uncongenial, tied together with a stronger 
than gordian knot—no hope of happiness for 
her but only increased misery—I could not 
help moralizing and enquiring why, in mar- | 
riage, which so largely constitutes the physi- | 
cal, moral and intellectual development of the 
human race as well as human happiness, do we 
so often see the destinies of individuals for 
time and eternity ruined, by being inharmo- 
Not only are the 
lives of two made miserable but their posteri- 
ty is tainted with evil passions. 

While a woman should retain her individual- 
ity as well after as before marriage, she 
loses neither her self-respect nor indepen- 
dence by looking to her husband for counsel 
and protection. When Isee aman paying the 
same courtesy to his wife that he would to his 
sweetheart; politely attentive,but by no means 
too familiar, I mentally give that man a tri- 
He looks better in the eyes 








| 
| 
| 
| 


makes others happier. As a general fact it is 
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only the merest patches of available land, until | 
we reach the Sacramento Valley in Califor- 
nia, which is from 10 to 30 miles in width. | 
From there to the sea it is-a mountainous | 
country, with many fine but very narrow val- | 
leys. About one-third of the western half of 

the State is available, while not more than 

one-twentieth of the eastern part can be used | 
by any of the processes of farming which will 
be employed in America for a hundred years 
The average rain-fall of most of | 
this great midland region is utterly insufticient, | 
according to Gen. Hazen, for agricultural pur- | 
poses, and he concludes that: | 
The phenomenon of the formation and rapid 


! 
to come. 


| growth of new, rich, and populous States will 


no more be seen in our present domain, and | 
we must soon face a condition of facts utterly 
new in the economy of the country, , when, 
not new, but old States must make room for 
the increase of population, and thereby re- 
ceive a fresh impetus. And the,old song of 
“Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a 
farm’’ will no longer be true, unless we take 
farms incapable of cultivation. I am aware 
this will startle very many people. There 
has been a system of misrepresentation prac- 
ticed about the value of this country, which 
cannot be estimated without considering the 
extent of the interest involved in such misrep- 
resentation. 

This article is sure to attract a great deal of 
atteution. Gen. Hazen will have made ene- 
mies enough by it to alarm any one but a sol- 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It stands the test! Sells 25,000 yearly, and is 
gaining friends everywhere. No piano instruction 
Look ever issued approaches it for real merit and 
worth, and no teachers regret using it in their 
course of instruction. This work is a pewer in the 
musical advance of the day, and has been a most 
important agent in the recent tremendous increase of 
technical knowle dye of the pianoforte. 

The success of Ricuarson’s New Meruop is 
world-wide, and prompts many competitors, and its 
sale surpasses that of all others COMBINED, and it 
stands to-day incontestably superior to all other Piano 


| Methods, 


Used by thousands of Music Teachers and sold by 
all Book and Music Dealers in this 
Country and Canada. 

PRICE $3.75. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Bosron, 711 BRoapway, N. Y. 
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dier; but if his statements are true they are 
certainly most important. 


ee 


MRS. STOWE’S HOME. 


| 
Mrs. Stowe’s home at Hartford, Ct., is a plain 
country residence without, but elegantly fitted 
up within, and hung with costly paintings and | 
engravings, brought from over the sea. In! 


‘PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


one room are five different pictures of the Ma- | 
' 


donna, all of rare merit and beyond price. 


One curious old engraving of the Carpenter Jo- | 


seph at work at his bench, while Mary and 
her son are looking on, is a copy of a picture 


but destroyed by the carelessness of a servant. 
The Duke wrote a very humble autograph note 
to Mrs. Stowe, begging permission to have a 
copy of her engraving taken for him. The 
house is more than full of costly, bric-a-brac. 


morial address presented to Mrs. Stowe by the 
friends of freedom, who congratulated her, on 
her first visit abroad. Those immense volumes 
are filled with autograph names beginning 
with the nobility and ending with commoners. 
At some future day those valuable works will 
belong to the public. There are about forty 
volumes.—Boston News. 


A NIGHT HOME. 








Like begets 
In marriage there should be sympathy 


tion of our mothers, wives and daughters is 

the index of the past, the present and the fu- 

ture of the human race. A. E, 8. 
Mendon, Ills. 





IGNORANCE PREFERRED. 


A few days ago I spent an afternoon with a 
couple of old ladies, and in conversation al- 
luded to a marriage which had lately been 


different in tastes and mental acquirements. 
I remarked, “It seems strange that a man of 
his tastes and intdlect should choose for a 
companion such a woman.”’ 


I shall not soon forget the innocent look of | 
one of the ladies, when she replied: | 


“Why, don’t you know that many men pre- 
fer ignorant wives, so that they can boss 
99 


them!‘ 
The idea seemed so ludicrous that I could 


lasked her if she really thought 
so. Her reply was: 

“Why, certainly! Many men would prefer 
an ignorant wife to one of intelligence, be- 
cause they expect the former to look up to 
them as the source and fountain of all her 
wishes, while the latter would naturally feel 
capable of judging and thinking for herself.” 

Sound logic, was it not? “Oh! Consistency, 
A. E. 8 


Mendon, Jil. 
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LIMIT OF WESTERN EMIGRATION. 


The first article in the last number of the 
North American Review is a long and very in- 
teresting one, on ‘*The Great Middle Region 
of the United States, and its Limited Space 
of Arable Land.”’ This paper is written by 
Gen. W. B. Hazen of the U. S. Army; and it 
is directly against the interests of the railroad 
projectors, who would fain persuade us that 
the Great Midland Region is anothor garden 
of Eden for fertility. Gen. Hazen asserts that 
only a comparatively small portion—in Colo- 
rado, for instance, only from one-fifteenth to 
one-thirthieth—is available for agriculture. 
He says that the whole amount of available 
land in Utah is so very small as scarcely to 
admit of comparison. So little is there, that 
the Mormon authorities are already compelled 
to seek land in the adjoining Territories for 
their new arrivals of emigrants. The eastern 
foot of the Sierra affords fine timber and ex- 
cellent land, but in limited quantities. As we 
proceed into the mountains and cross them, 


ment of the objects of the Night Home which 
her ladyship is endeavoring to found in con- 
nection with the Créche so successfully estab- 
lished a few years ago. The Night Home, we 
are asked to state, is not for vagrant women, 
who can find shelter in the workhouses, but 
for poor girls, who earn a small living during 
the day, and at night are often obliged to re 
tire to bad homes, where there are too often 
drunken parents or, worse still, are driven to 
the society of bad companions. Often these 


| poor girls are led astray more by the want of 
consummated between parties who were very | 


protection than by the wish to do wrong. It 
is proposed in this Home to provide a dormito- 
ry for those who can pay a trifle; and another 
for those who have not the means to pay, and 
a morning and evening meal for all. Lady 


Petre believes that such an institution would | 


be very useful, and will deserve public sup- 
port.— Women and Work. 
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Heald’s Hygeian Home. 
WILMINTGTON, DELAWARE, 

For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids, offers as 
advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 
ters, “indirect” steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
varied Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,” 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
drug poisons, can receive kind care and judicious 
medion treatment; an obstetrical department under 
the care of an experienced woman physician. 
and learn how to regain health anc 
For circular, address 

PUSEY HEALD, M.D.,or MARY F. HEALD, M.D. 
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UJ 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yvassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
De Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Come 
now to keep it. 





Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 


and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 


30— DEAN. 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed, We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
jirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
geomesy- We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 








there is abundant and excellent timber, but 


formerly owned by the Duke of Newcastle, | 


In the hall is the cabinet containing the me- | 


We have received from Lady Petre a state- | 


In Great Variety. 


| 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


| 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN.JACKSON &Co., 


| _ duly DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


| MARSTON HOUSE, 
On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
| 1? rattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CQO., 
PROPRIETORS, 

te Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
| Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
| the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
| ty rooms in connection with their long established 
| Dintng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
| happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
' 
| 











well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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ycelsiop Do Your Own Printing 


Portable S Press forcards, labels, envelopes 
a ete, Larger sizes for large work. 


Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade, Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
4 have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostamps for full 
catalogue presses ty pe etc, tothe Mfrs 

Tess? KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 
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‘Mercantile Saving Institution, 


| 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





| 
| 


' 
| 








All deposits made in this Institution commence 
| drawing interest on the first day of each month; in- 
| terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
| they remain in Bank. 

| The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 
for the express protection of its depositors, 47—13 
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FOR SALE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF IRON ORE LAND, near 
Pheenixville, Penn. Address the owner, 


Grace Anna Lewis, 
MEDIA, PENN. 


‘A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 
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A. A. WALKER, 
: 127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 





J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
34—ly 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 
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‘Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Jan. 23, 1875. 





We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | 
each. 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his | 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

— 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | 
have copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, | 
on Fifth Street. | 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. } 


e 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the | 


business department of the paper, must be addressed | 
to Box 4297, Boston. | 
— 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their | 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

-—_ 





To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, | 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


ANNUAL MEETING MASSACHUSETTS | 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the MAssAcuusETTs Wo- 





MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held in Wes- 
LEYAN HALL, Boston, on Tuesday, the 26th inst., 
commencing at 10.30 A. M., and continuing through 
the day and evening. 

The following speakers will address the meeting, 
unless unavoidably prevented: James Freeman 
Clarke, Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, Hon. Judge Pitman, 
Julia Ward Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 
Samuel May, Mary F. Eastman, Stephen 8. Foster, 
M. Almy Aldrich, Hulda B, Loud, F. Y. Washburn, 
Rey. El®n G, Gustin, Thomas J. Lothrop, Frederick 
A. Hinckley, 8. W. Bush, E. D. Winslow, Rev. Ma- 
riana T. Folsom and others. 

Woman Suffrage Clubs and local societies are in- 
vited to send representatives and to participate in 
the discussions. 

All friends of Suffrage throughout the State are 

espectfully invited to attend this meeting, and help 
devise plans of action for the coming year. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 

JULIA WARD HOWE, Cu’, Ex. Com, 





OUR SISTERS IN EUROPE. 


We should not open the New Year without 
casting a glance across the ocean, and taking 
note ot what our sisters in the other hemis- 
phere are doing. As our interests extend and 
multiply, we learn to appreciate that great 
happiness of the divine nature which is involv- | 
ed in its omnipresence. When we think of 
the brave women who are fighting the battle 
of true civilization in the different countries 
of Europe, we wish that we could at once ful 
fill our duties here, and meet them face to face 
in their good, true work. But in view of the 
limitations of human nature, we must be glad 
that we know as much of them as we do, even 
while longing to know a great deal more than 
distance and want of leisure on both sides 
permit. 

The various women’s newspapers enable us, 
in this country at least, to feel the pulse of our 
sex abroad, and to report its general state and 
condition. From this little cluster of lights, 
we regret to say, one Pleiad has disappeared. 
The Luridice, edited by Mme. Leontias of 
Constantinople, and abounding in good arti- 
cles on literary and social questions, comes no 
more to us from its outpost of womanly cul- 
ture. Where, where is our goodfriend? Do- 
ing good service somewhere, we are sure, 
Not the less do we desire to hear from her, 
and grieve at the discontinuance of her paper. 

Dekebalos was the title of a Roumanian pa- 
per, with paragraphs in various languages, of 
which we have received only afew copies, and 
whose motto was, the equal participation of 
women with men inall affairs of the state and 
of society. The name Dekebalos was that of 
anancient Thracian king. The tone of the 
paper was liberal and thoughtful. If its ca- 
reer is ended, let us be glad that all that there 
was of it was good, 
sad and affectionate, we turn gladly to the 
journals which to-day may say: We still live. 
The German periodical, ‘‘der Frauen Anwalt,”’ 
comes to us with a look of business solidity, 
as if it meant to live. 
ber contains a paper upon the education of 
Girls in Italy, by Magdelena Gonzonbach 
The author takes occasion to statea good 
deal that is worth knowing about the literary 
women of Italy, from Nina Siciliana, a prede- 
cessor of Vittoria Colonna, down to Laura 
Selera Mantegazza, recently deceased. The 
tone of the paperis most friendly and appre- 
ciative, and while the influence of monastic 
education is recognized as deleterious to the 
energies required for practical life, the grace 
and suavity of the Italian women authors are 

not the less noticed and praised. Mentioned 
in this paper with honor, and dear to us, are 
the two Italian women’s papers, La Donna and 
Our last number of the first con- 
tains an interesting report, continued from the 
previous number, of a recent Pedagogie Con- 
vention held in Bologna, at which the question 
of secular or sectarian school education was 
pretty thoroughly canvassed. Miss Beccari, 
the gifted editress of the paper, takes strong 
ly the side of the secular education, whose 
principal advocate in the Congress appears to 
have been one Signor Panzacchi, while Signor 
Chinazzi as strongly championed the other 





| 


But from this necrology, 


The November num- 


Cornelia. 


leverywhere the teachings of the 





side. The arguments on this side, which are 
quoted by Miss Beccari, show that confound- 


| ing of sectarian doctrine with absolute reli- 
gion, that absorption of all Christianity into | 
| the Romanist Confession, which characterize 


Romish 
church. The argument is briefly this: 

Education without religion avails little. 

The Christian religion is the only true one. 

Romanism is the only Christianity. 

Miss Beceari remarks that even if one ad- 
mits these premises, which she does not, they 
do not lead to the necessity of teaching sec- 
tarian doctrine in the commodn schools, the 
Catholic church making ample provision-for 
the teaching of its doctrine elsewhere. This 
battle belongs to both hemispheres, and the 
advocates of liberal and unsectarian education 
may clasp hands and wish each other God 
speed across the ocean. 

The jougnal Cornelia treats of professional 
schools for women. It deprecates the em- 
ployment of girls in factories, as destructives 
to their bloom, their morality and their mod- 
esty, and recommends instead that they shall 
be taught every art and business which can 
open to them new avenues to competence, 
apart from the corruption engendered by large 
establishments. The journal contains also an 
interesting paper on ‘‘Gymnastic Education 
for Women,”’ which includes the present dress 
of women among the agencies which cramp 
and enfeeble them. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the 
friendly Esperance (Hope) from Geneva, edit- 
ed by our excellent friend and correspondent, 
Miss C. M. Johnston. Her paper treats first 
of the relations between parents and children, 
often disturbed by a school education denied 
to the former and afforded to the latter, from 
which it results that the parents consider the 
children their superiors in intelligence and 
hesitate to impose upon them the rules whose 

yalue they themselves have learned from ex- 
perience. Young girls educated in this way 
offend by conceit and an over estimate of their 
own abilities. Pride and self-interest have 
taken the place of family affection with them, 
and when they are taken into the families of 
their superiors in wealth and position, their 
want of breeding is obvious to every one but 
themselves, 

A second paper treats of the merits of Gra- 
ham bread, so well known among us. A 
third, treating of progress, quotes and trans- 
lates Mr. Howell’s description of the ancient 
prisons of Venice, and contrasts with this the 
aspect and intention of prisons in these times. 

At the bottom of Pandora’s box of ills was 
found Hope. 
our statement of to-day, a statement however, 
of goods and not of evils. Two of the jour- 
nals mentioned by us, Za Donna and 1’ Esper- 
ance, are maintained at great cost of time and 
labor by women charged with providing for 
their own support. The spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion lends its charm and its value to 
these labors of love. Let this fact, and the 
growth of a pure and good influence as its re- 
sult, strengthen the hearts and hands of the 
worthy workers. 
could send them efficient and sufficient aid, 
we can only take leave of them by saying: 
God bless the Women’s newspapers! and 
God bless the Women’s cause. WwW. We 


So let this Genevan Hope close 


For ourselves, wishing we 





STATE LEGISLATURES AND THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


It is more than probable that the State Leg- 
islatures will, during the present session, vote 
appropriations of money to the Centennial 
celebration. 

Of course it is impossible to prevent this; 
but something may be saved to truth and con- 
sistency, if those who see the incongruity and 
sin in the case, will express their sense of the 
wrong. 

What are the facts? A hundred years ago 
our ancestors, brave men, took their lives in 
their hands, and went out to wrest themselves 
from the power of a government which gave 
them no share in it, which taxed and governed 
them without their consent, in spite of petition, 
and entreaty. After seven 
years of bloody battle, they conquered. 

A hundred years have come and gone, and 
today the government of these United States 
gives women no share in it. It taxes and 
governs them without their consent, in spite 
of petitions, remonstrance and entreaty, offer- 
ed not through seven years, but through four 
times seven. 

The crime which this government commits 
is not done in a corner, but is a barefaced 
usurpation of the political rights of fifteen mil- 
lions of women. And now these men, who are 
acting over again the part of George III, are 
about to celebrate, not the king whose exam- 
ple they follow, but the brave men who re- 
fused to submit to the king, men whose 
shoe’s latchet these oppressors of women are 
not worthy to unloose. 

To make their celebration a success, they 
have already, with unspeakable impudence, 
solicited women whose rights they usurp, to 
go about and collect money, to bring eclat to 
the occasion and to pay their bills. 

The present fear is, that the Legislatures of 
the respective States will make appropria- 
tions for the Centennial. In that case the 
government will present the astonishing spec- 


remonstrance 


' 


| representation are inseparable ;” and thus, out 


hence, no one will celebrate. 








it taxes, and to whom it steadily refuses any 
representation, in order to evable it to swell 
more loudly the praises of men who would 
not be taxed while they had no representation. 

History will be made again, but of a very 
different kind from that which was made a 
hundred years ago—history which, a century 





If State appropriations are anywhere made, | 
or taxes in any way levied for the Centen- 
nial, then petitions should be circulated and 
signed as numerously as possible by men and 
women, asking that the property of women 
may not be taken for such a purpose. But if 
it should not be exempted, it is possible that 
the attempt to collect such a tax would rouse 
again the spirit of ’76, and the long forgotten 
lesson be again learned, that ‘taxation and 





of the evil and shame, would come this great 
good, the knowledge of the meaning of a rep- 
resentative government. L. 8. 


—<-— — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


A Memorial from the American, New Eng- 
land, and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations, asking for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment extending Suffrage to the women of Mas- 
sachusetts on the same qualifications as are re- 
quired of men, was presented last week, in the 
Ilouse of Representatives, by Mr. Baker of 
Beverly. On behalf of the American Society 
it was signed by Rey. Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
President, and Lucy Stone, Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee; on behalf of the New Eng- 
land Society, by Julia Ward Howe, President, 
and H. B. Blackwell, Corresponding Secre- | 
tary; on behalf of the Massachusetts Society, | 
by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, President, | 
and Mary A. Livermore, for Executive Com- | 
mittee. | 

| 





On motion of Mr. Baker, seconded by Mr. 
May, a special Committee of eight was ap- 
pointed on the part of the House, with such as 
the Senate may join. The members of these | 
Committees will be announced by Speaker | 
Sanford and President Loring, next week. 

So much of last year’s petitions as refers to 
Municipal and Presidential Suffrage for wo- 
men, was referred by the iast Legislature to | 
the present one, and will also come before 
this Committee for consideration this winter. 
H. B. B. 
_—— : 


eee | 
WHAT HINDERS WOMAN SUFFRAGE? | 
| 


What hinders the extension of equal legal 
and political rights to women? Why isit that 
with the principle of representative govern- 
ment on our side, with every consideration of 
equity, expediency and commonsense in our 
favor, we cry aloud, year after year, and find 
no general response? 

Last week ‘‘Warrington’’ accounted for it 
as follows: 

‘Why is it, mainly, that men oppose Wo- 
man Suffrage? Custom first; and second, the 
desire and purpose to keep somebody down, 
while they themselves keep up. As in the 
house of a rich English landholder, the master 
kicks the steward, or whoever may be just 
below, and so on till the cook winds up by 
kicking the scullion. The strength of the 
cause isin the friendship of the middle class 
—the very rich and the very poor being ad- 
verse to it. 

Ile attributed the delay in part, also to 

The blunders of the society here in Massa- 
chusetts, which kept the friends of Equal Suf- 
frage tagging after the Republicans, year 
after year, till the Republicans got irretrieva- | 
bly defeited—now proposing to get leave of 
the same party to vote at Presidential election 
in order to keep them out of trouble, and at 
the same time, as a matter of course, incur- 
ring the needless hostility of the party which 
is struggling to be the successor—offering to 
help all unpopular parties, and odious and irra- | 
tional causes, with not a vote to give for eith- 
er; and at last forced to consider the expedi- 
ency of a new organization, when all men, who 
alone can vote, are trying for the same thing, 
and not one in a hundred of them would vote 
to put Suffrage into a new platform, because 
they know it would burden them in the search | 
for the good they hope they shall find at last, 
after the people shall have put an end to the 
present Washington regime...... It is just such 
miserable blundering as this which keeps this 
party in a condition where it never can rise to 
any numerical respectability. 

This week, a correspondent from Illinois at- 
tributes our ill success to the fact that, ‘*The 
recognized leaders will not support it. Why 
should enemies vote for it while friends will 


not?”’ 

Some say we are “intriguing politicians,” 
and others that we are “not sufliciently politi- 
eal.’ Some demand ‘‘a separate party with 
Woman Snffrage as its sole issue,”’ and others 
deprecate such an attempt as “an effort to 
build a railway to the moon.”’ 
are criticized by Republicans for not being 
more republican, by Democrats for not being 
sufficiently democratic; prohibitionists urge 
us to make the suppression of the liquor traffic 
our leading issue, and labor reformers blame 
us for not identifying Woman Suffrage with 
the efforts of the working men to adjust the 
relations of labor and capital. 

When it was proposed to form a third party 
in Massachusetts, some years ago, a majority 
When 
the Republicans pledged themselves to re- 
spectful consideration of our claims, many 
Suffragists denounced us bitterly for taking 
them at their word. When we demand Suf- 
frage for all women, we receive such letters | 
as the following one, which came to us last | 


Fvery day we 


of our friends opposed our doing so. 


tacle of collecting money from women whom ! week from a woman whose name is grandly 


| entered the 


associated with the anti-slavery movement: 

You will be most disgusted when I tell you 
that I take no kind of interest in Woman Suf- 
frage. I think the universal Suffrage of men 
is going to be the ruin of our country, and I 
have no wish to see several millions more 
added to it; at least, not until wisdom and 
goodness are in the majority, instead of folly 
and wickedness. For a law or a cause giving 
Suffrage to those only [men and women] who 
can read and write, and who can also keep a 
decent home over their heads, and who also 


| have been born in the country, I would work 


as I did against slavery, but as it is now, Ido 
not wish to see more voters. 

Yet when we express our wish that the con- 
servatives who hold these views, {and their 
names are legion] would go to work and peti- 
tion for Suffrage for women who own proper- 


| ty and pay taxes, we are charged Ly some of 


our best friends with proposing ‘tan unprinci- 
pled makeshift.” 

To all this variety of opinion and of criti- 
cism, we have but one answer. Let every- 
body work for Woman Suffrage in his own 
way and according to his own judgment. 
Only let everybody work. Let those who 
want a separate political party organize such 


| a party, instead of scolding their friends, who 


doubt the wisdom of doing so, for not organiz- 
ing it. Let those who prefer to act with ex- 
isting parties urge the question upon these 
parties whenever and wherever they can. No 
earnest, unselfish effort for a good cause is 
ever thrown away. 

But our final answer to the complaints and 
lamentations of faint hearted Suffragists is 
this. The progress of the Woman Suffrage 
movement is not really slow. The change 
we propose is soradical and organic that it 
sannot be accomplished in a year. Ordinary 
considerations of party expediency do not ap- 
ply; for the class to be enfranchised is dis- 
tributed throughout every shade of political 
and religious opinion. What is wanted is 
light. Wehave really only two obstacles. 

1. Suffragists do not themselves fwly real- 
ize the magnitude and beneficence of the Suf- 
frage reform. 

2. Men and women in general do not yet 


: 
understand the issue. 


While we differ widely from the criticism 
of our friend ‘*Warrington,”’ published above, 


| upon our past course and present position 
| in Massachusetts, 


we most heartily concur 
with him in his conclusion. What we want 
is ‘‘patience, i. e., as much as is possible un- 
der so grievous a wrong; aggressiveness; re- 
sistance as stiff as Garrison’s from 1830 to1860, 


| against all compromises of principle; accept- 


ing help, but not volunteering any to incon- 
sistent and incompatible causes; avoidance 
of all foolish contrivances for getting by indi- 
rection what would hurt us if we did get it; re- 
sistance to anything which lowers the standard 
with equality inscribed on it,—these ought to 


| be the purposes and motives of the friends of 


i. B. B, 


—-= — 


Equal Suffrage.” 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The Woman Suffrage Convention held by 
Miss Anthony and her associates in Washing- 





ton, D. C., met in Lincoln Hall on the l5thand | 


16th insts. Mrs. Stanton presided. 
thony made the opening address, and after a 
speech by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, offered 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved. That the assumed power to restrict the 
fundamental rights of citizenship is the recognition 
of an inequality of rights among citizens; the estab- 
lishment of political caste; essentially monarchieal 
in spirit; and hence, fatal to the principle of self- 
government, 

Resolved, That the assumed power of all male citi- 
zens to restrict the rights of all female citizens is 
based on the lowest power of force, and is unworthy 
the sons of American mothers. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the fact that there can 
be no security of liberty for any class while the most 


| sacred rights are denied to one-half of the people, 


for in this law of divine justice we see our emancipa- 
tion. The moral necessities of the nation must ere 
long compel that justice for woman that the military 
and political necessities secured for black men. : 

Resolved, That as the duties of citizens are the out- 
growth of their rights, a class denied the common 
rights of citizenship should be exempt from all du- 
ties to the State. Hence the Misses Smith of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.,and Abby Kelley Foster, of Worceser, 
Mass., who refused to pay taxes because not allowed 
to vote, suffered gross injustice and oppression at 
the hands of the State officials, who seized and sold 
their property for taxes. 

Resolved, That to deny the right of suffrage to 
the women of the nation is a dangerous innovation 


| on the rights of men, since the assumed right to deny 


the right to one class is the implied right to deny it 
to all others. Acting on this principle New Hamp.- 
shire abridges the rights of her citizens by forbidding 
Catholics to hold office, and Rhode Island abridges 
the rights of her citizens by forbidding foreigners to 
Vote, except on a prope rty qualitication, : 
Resolved, That proper self-respect and the best in- 
terests of humanity at large should lead those wo- 
men who believe that their civil and political equal- 


| ity lies at the basis of allreform to give their best 


thc ught, time, and money to the elevation, education, 
and enfranchisement of their own sex,as of far 


| more importance than all church or charitable inter- 


ests, peace, prison, or temperance reforms, Indian 
policies, national fairs, or centennial birthdays, which 
now absorb the activities of the large majority of all 
women. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the Hon. A. 
A Sargent and the other nineteen Senators who 
voted for Women Suffrage in Pembina, and to the 
40,000 brave men wh» went to the polls and voted for 
Women Suffrage in Michigan. 

Resolred, That in thedeath of Martha C. Wright, 
the president of our Suffrage Association, Dr. Har- 
riot K, Hunt, the first woman in the country who 
' medical profession, the Rev. Beriah 
Green, andthe Hon. Gerrit Smith, steadfast advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage, we have in the past year 
been called to mourn the loss of four most efficient 
and self-sacrificing friends of our movement, women 
and men alike true to the great principles of repub- 
liean government, 

Miss Anthony appealed to the audience for 
financial aid, and begged them to raise $100 
for the purpose of defraying Miss Couzens’s 
expenses to Washington City and back to St. 
Louis. 

The evening sessions were largely attended 
and the arguments of the speakers appear to 
have been cordially welcomed. The irrepres- 
sible Dr. Mary Walker, touched upon the 
dress question, saying that Mr. Crutchfield, of 


Miss An- | 








Tennessee, wore a suit of Confederate gray in 
Congress last session, and that body never 
compelled him to dress otherwise; but when 
she applied for a position in the Departments 
she was told that she would never be given a 
position until she dressed as did other women. 
She then read a resolution which recited that 
whereas certain heads of Departments and 
others, having presumed to dictate the length 
of a woman’s dress, that the Congress of the 
United States be asked to pass a law, fixing 
the proper length of said dresses. " 
lution being seconded, the Doctor was about 
to put it on its passage, when Mrs. Stanton 
said that there was a committee appointed, to 
whom all resolutions were referred for consid- 
eration. 

Letters were read from Hon. Robert Dale 
Owen, the Sisters Smith, of Glastonbury, Ct., 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, and Clara Barton. In 
addition to the speakers already named were 
Mrs. Lefevre, Miss Couzens and Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood. 

At the closing session Miss Vernon read a 
resolution to the effect that the Convention 
hold a meeting on the occasion of the Centen- 
nial celebration in Philadelphia on July 4, 1876, 
which Miss Anthony put to a vote of the au- 
dience, and upon which ayes and noes were 
about equal; whereupon she declared it car- 
ried, remarking that the ‘‘noes’’ seemed to 
come from voices of persons who certainly 
had not reached the age of 21. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton read a review 
of the progress of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment for the past seven years, embracing a 
history of Conventions held in that city and 
elsewhere, and predicting the ultimate triumph 
of women in their efforts to secure the privi- 
lege of the ballot; and, after a few remarks 
by Miss Anthony, the Convention adjourn- 
ed sine die. 


The reso- 





THE AMERICAN EAGLE SHOT DOWN IN 
GLASTONBURY. 


Epirors Woman’s JournaLt: — At noon, 
on Saturday, Jan. 9th, 1875, occurred a most 
remarkable circumstance. The American 
Eagle, perched upon the top of a lofty elm 
tree, in sight of our house, by two shots from 
George House, a skillful young neighbor of 
ours, was brought down to the ground. He 
measured from the tip of one wing to the tip of 
the other seven feet, and weighed nine pounds. 
He was brought in for us to see, directly af- 
ter he was killed. 

The great elm tree stands in the yard, south 
of the house, of the man who holds a deed of 
eleven acres of our best meadow, worth more 
than 82000, for a tax of less than $50 and 
costs. The grand eagle, anemblem of liberty 
and equality, could not soar over land sold by 
taxation without representation, by which, in 
our case, law and justice, freedom and equal 
rights are trampled underfoot, and we are left 
without redress or appeal, in the hands of the 
ignorant and the lawless. No wonder that a 
bird, which is said to spread its wings over a 
land of freedom, even over the Western Con- 
tinent, cannot breathe in such an atmosphere 
of bondage! Jers ano Appy Situ. 
Glastonbury, Ct. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT NOT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE 


The following sharp criticism of our pres- 
ent system of so-called ‘representative gov- 
ernment,’ by Alfred Cridge, contains so much 
truth, and truth so generally overlooked, that 
we commend it to the careful consideration of 
Suffragists. There can be no doubt but that 
a radical reformation of our existing political 
system is needed: 

A woman complains of taxation of wo- 
men without representation. Does she know 
that under the present electoral system the 
majority of voters (to say nothing of minori- 
ties) are not and cannot be represented, and 
that voting, representation and rule are three 
distinct things, though commonly confounded? 
Voting is of no value unless it leads to repre- 
sentation, and one might as well put his (or 
her) ballot into the stove or into the ballot box, 
unless itaids to elect representatives. Men 
have had the shadow—which is voting—tor 
some generations, now women are as earnestly 
demanding it as if it was the substance. But 
it is time for all adults to demand not only 
the right to vote, but the right to be repre- 
sented, which, under existing systems, is ex- 
ceptional even to voters. 

I can prove, and have proved, that under 
the method of representing by locaiities, 4 
small fraction of voters can elect a so-called 
representative, while the larger portion are as 
practically disfranchised as if they could not 
come within a thousand miles of the ballot- 
Dox. 

But ‘why is this thus?’ Simply from the 
indisputable numerical truth that a majority 
of a majority may be, and most frequently is 
a minority—even as two-thirds of two-thirds 
is less than half. Here, for instance, are two 
parties, one of which comprises two-thirds ot 
the voters; two-thirds of that party want A 
to represent them, the other third want B, 
but prefer A somewhat toC; then it is clear 
that A is only wanted by four-ninths of his 
constituency, even where the party line }5 
strictly drawn and his party in a large ma- 
jority. But suppose parties are, as now, all 
in confusion, platforms Babylonish as ins!¢- 
nificant, and the majority, of no party at all, 
where is your representation? Then, again, 
it is not only a fact, but an unavoidable fact, 
that party candidates are virtually nominated 
not by a majority of the party, but by the 
strikers and professional politicians. I atfirm, 
but have no space to demonstrate, that this !s 
una voidable, and not merely incidental, to the 
system of electing by parties and local sub- 
divisions. 
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— 
Then, again, who knows not that the best 
men and women do not and cannot work in 
the “harness” (that is what the friends of the 
resent system call it) of party organizations? 
What thinking individual, desiring the public 
welfare, is willing to make an agreement be- 
forehand to vote for and work for any scoun- 
drel, tool or fool who may succeed in obtain- 
ing @ party nominatlon? A “faithful” party 
man must shut his eyes, and then open his 
mouth in favor of the nominee, regardless of 
his individual views. 
How can we do better? 
Simplify. Ignore location of candidates or 
voters, if both are within the municipality, 
state or county. Divide the number of votes 
cast by the number of candidates to be 
elected; the quotient forms the quota. All 
candidates receiving this number are at once 
elected; all receiving more must transfer their 
surplus to other candidates. Transferred votes 


count as original; all receiving less, and not | agent and 


elected by transferred votes, may transfer to 
other candidates similarly. If the number of 
candidates thus elected is not equal to the 
number of representatives allowed, then elect 
the remainder at large; but this latter con- 
tingency wouid rarely occur. 

This method demolishes at ‘‘one fell swoop” 
caucuses, rings, parties, and all abuses thence 
arising. But were women to vote at the very 
next election, while legislation would be largely 
improved in many important items, the gen- 
eral corruption and inefficiency would be, I 
think, about the same; the root of the evil 
would remain; and those who call themselves 
radicals should not be satisfied with merely 
lopping off the branches, when it isas easy to 
root up the whole thing; and itsoon must 
come to “root hog or die.” Adult suffrage 
with representation of all, is as easily attain- 


able as adult suffrage with only representa- | 


tion of cliques and rings. 

Now comes some scheme clearly at war with 
justice and the U. S. Constitution; but what 
care legislators? As elected, they cannot 


open their lips on the subject, because in a | 


legislative district a candidate succeeds in 
proportion as he can make persons of every 
sect and opinion believe that he is with them, 
or at least will not oppose them. A repre- 
sentative of a district cannot risk the 
pleasure of even a small fraction of his voters 
for fear it may unseat him next term. ‘*The 
successful man must be the nominee of some 


party, and he must be such that no section of | 
{ He must 


that party shall fall away from him. 
be obscure enough for all.’’ But if the two or 
three million earnest liberal thinkers in the U. 
S. were represented in Congress and the State 
legislatures by liberal thinkers, as such, while 
determined sectarians were even less in num- 
ber, it would not be difficult, with the aid of 
those less pronounced, to enact a law placing 
all on an equal footing. 





NEGRO SUFFRAGE NOT TO BLAME. 





Suffrage has been charged with having 
sanctioned the extravagant expenditures of 
the Washington ring, and Congress has de- 
prived the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia of their votes. How false the charge is 
shown below: 

Now, about Suffrage in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Only one of the branches of its late 
Legislature was elected, and it was powerless, | 
They voted, as wellas Congress, to tax church 
property, but it has been appraised at less 
than a tenth of its value, and one who claims 
to know says, even that tax will never be 


paid. But even this one branch of the Legis- 
lature was not representative, for reasons 


herein before stated, while here, as elsewhere, 
the proportion of non-voting voters, many of 
whom staid away from the polls because they 
could not be represented, was 20 to 25 per 
cent. of the whole. The rascalities of the 
“Ring”? were however perpetrated, and are 
substantially continued, by appointed, not by 
elected persons. Universal Suffrage is not, 
therefore, a failure in Washington, and would 
be a very decided success, if any one thousand 
voters, irrespective of the portions of the Dis- 
trictin which they reside, could send a member 
toan elective house, and the principle of trans- | 
fer of votes was applied to the election of the | 
executive officers, as it readily could be. 

An Upper House is either a superfluity or a 
nuisance. If one house represents electors, 
that is all that is ree» .ed; and two houses 
that don’t represent tuem will not be practi- | 
cally equivalent to one that does. 

ALFRED CRIDGE. 


del — 


WHAT HINDERS! 


Epitors Womay’s JournaL:—I think the 
trouble with Woman Suffrage is that its rec- 
ognized leaders will not support it. Why 
should enemies vote for it while friends will 
not? 

Religion, politics, business, move the world. 
Our dollars, ballots (or bayonets), prayers or- 
ganized into churches, parties, orders, creeds, 
deeds, traftic—are all here as thoroughly armed 
or set against Woman's equality as in China 
or Dahomey. To this, to me unutterably | 
wicked system, Woman Suffragists give their | 
whole strength, and then wonder at the poor 
returns. 

Can the root of the tree of human freedom, 
the trunk, the foliage, flowers and fruits, be | 
the same as those of the tree of human slavery? 
Christ says, Make the tree good and the fruit | 
will be good. As far as I know, the Woman’s 
JOURNAL has never once disturbed the moral, | 
theological support of the current (un) Chris- | 
tian, (un) American Woman’s slavery. How | 
can youchange results till you change causes? 
_ The great, practical world, looking on, very 
justly says: “If Woman Suffrage has no log- 
ical, radical foundation to lay before the 
world, in defiance of every opposing thing; 
if so tremendous an innovation be not worth 
voting for and supporting throughout; if it 
do not come clothed with God's terrible au- 
thority and sanctions; if, even at the Athens 
of America, it cannot establish itself and per- 
fect its working organization, it must be of 
all frauds the most stupendous.” 

Why did not Christ, Luther, Garrison, run 
about among Scribes and Pharisees, Papists, 
Pro-slaveryites, begging recognition? Why | 
not have taught their followers that the new 
faith was but another beautiful wind instru- 
ment to grace heathen festivals—that none 
should be inspired thereby to disturb idol | 
shrines and worship—that none should think 
of putting the new faith in practice? 

How can you vote a ballot into hands that 
don’t want it, and won't have it? For one I 


| would clean out the whole brood of stills, high 


| the whole evil system. 


dis- | 


| expressly forbids it. 
| deliberately deprive ourselves of all the en- | 


ities fitting them for usefulness outside of 


propose to investigate and reconstruct that ! 
‘don’t want” and ‘‘won’t have.” If the ‘do | 
want and will have” are any way better, bring 
them out, educate, discipline and recruit them | 
to have some benefit of their betterments. 
I propose to look through and beyond the | 
entire system that begot and spawned upon us 
such, to me, immeasurable dead-beats and ir- | 
responsibles as prevail against us. I propose 
to inspect the still slop that now feeds them, 
and by the help of God and the people, I 


or low, sacred or profane. 

This chain of causation is the strength of 
It is first an evil na- | 
ture, education, and religion, kept up, fed, | 
nourished, supported by adequate evil doc- | 
trine or pap, administered wherever and how- | 
ever it may be, at home or abroad, in sanctu- | 
ary or public house, Sabbath or week day. | 
If it does the evil work, we know it is an evil | 
must be reconstructed. Human | 
welfare is the law supreme. Voluntary slav- | 
ery, wilful self-enslavement is the oldest and | 
worst form of slavery. 

If I must do a person good, known good, | 
against his will, or with his will, because that | 
soul is in known evil, can I hesitate which to 
choose? From this most simple, vital, radical 
| work the Woman’s Journat has ever seemed 
to me to shrink back. It asks people to do 
| certain work without telling them the right 
reason or God’s terrible sanctions therefor. 
Now, most respectfully, with such management 
what can you expect? whom can you depend 


on? You are at the mercy of every storm, of 
every change. From fooling we go to fight- 
ing! 


Were you in place of earth’s hungry and 
perishing, would you not cry out against such 
championship, such carpet-knight errantry? 
Would you not beg to be saved first from pro- 
fessed friends? The idea of Woman’s eman- 
| cipation coming out of a carpet-bagging, sal- 
ary-grabbing, drunken war party, the better 
half of American masculine politics—the idea 
of asking justice for woman or man, black or 
white, at the hands of Ku-Klux and drunkard, 
| of drunkard and Ku-Klux makers and licens- 
ors, is too absurd for sober consideration. 
By Ku-Klux I mean secret organizations, 
Northern or Southern, sacred or profane. 


Among drunkards I must class fashion-drunk | 


women as well as whiskey drunk men. 
F, K. Puenix. 
Bloomington, Ill., Jan, 13, 1875. 


es 


they should do so. Now as the wise framers 
of our Constitution expressed no opinion on 
the matter, and did not put a syllable into 
that instrument forbidding their appointment | 
to that office, why should our honorable court | 
deny them the right, on the mere supposition 
that they would have done so? As the dis- | 
senting judges say, in their opinion, this is to | 
put a stop to all progress. We are not bound 
to be ruled by the opinions of the past any 
further than written law compels us to be. 

But the grave and cautious majority of the | 
Court see danger ahead. If women may be | 
Justices of the Peace they may also be Sher- 
iffs and Majer Generals! This would indeed | 
But let us not bor- | 
When women offer themselves | 
as candidates for these offices, and demon- | 
strate their capacity to fill them, as completely 
as they have their ability to act as Justices of 
the Peace, it will be time enough to consider 
the question.—Portland, (Me.,) Transcript. 


be a dire consummation. 
row trouble. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The annual ladies’ reception of the Union 

League Club of New Nork, will take place on 
the evening of Tuesday, January 26th, 





+ 


A young fellow in Grundy County, Iowa, 
wanted to charge the lady he was courting 
twenty cents for his picture, informing her at 
the time that it originally cost a quarter. 





There will be about sixty ex-rebel officers 
in the next Congress, while the Union army | 
will be represented by less than half that 
number, This fact is very significant. 





An exchange says “It is now believed that 
the authorities will not insist on forcing the 
negroes into the upper girls’ high school at 
New Orleans. ‘‘Who are the upper girls?” 





| John G. Whittier says ‘The past is beyond 


Louisiana what she has not had since the Re- 





WHAT THE JUDGES SAY. 





The honorable judges of our Supreme Court 
have decided that under our State Constitu- 
tion, women cannot legally act as Justices of 
| the Peace. But they are not united in this 


opinion. A wise minority hold that they 
may. ‘*Who shall decide when doctors disa- 
| gree?’’ Who shall presume to have an opin- 


ion when judges differ? We have read the 
opinions of the majority and of the minority 
/of the Court, and are free to confess that to 
our mind the latter have the best of the argu- 
ment. It may be presumptuous in us, who 
| are no judge, to say this, but the appeal is, 
we suppose, to the common sense of the aver- 
age mind, which must ultimately decide all 
such questions. 

The majority of the Court base their decis- 
ion not on any thing in the Constitution itself, 
but on certain circumstances existing outside 
of the Constitution, at the time of its forma 
tion. That is to say, they interpret that in- 


| Strument, not so much by what actually ap- 


pears in it, as by the opinions, practices and 
This seems 
to us to savor very strongly of that sort of 
conservatism which is obstructive of all pro- 
gress, 

It was precisely the same reasoning that 
gave birth to the infamous opinion of Chief 
Justice Taney, that negroes, under the Consti- 
tution, had no rights which white men were 
bound to respect. He held that because the 
negro, when the Constitution was formed, was 


prejudices of half a century ago! 


| regarded merely as a chattel, without any 


legal rights whatever, therefore it could not 
have been the intention of its framers that he 
should ever possess any under that instrument. 

The majority of our court hold, that because 
at the time of the formation of our Constitu- 
tion all political power was vested in the male 
inhabitants of the State, and nothing in that 
instrument indicates a purpose to transfer that 
power to those who never possessed it, there- 
fore it could not have been the intention of 
its framers that women should ever hold office 
under the Constitution. This is a mere sup- 
position, but even if true, are we bound by 
their intentions, when unexpressed? Must 
we interpret the Constitution, not by what they 
put into it, but by the views they are supposed 
to have held on certain subjects? The truth 


probably is that the framers of the Constitu- | 


tion never thought of this matteratall. Half 


acentury ago the question of women acting | F : - 
z | meeting,expressing his regret at the movement 


as Justices of the Peace had never disturbed 
the public mind. 
have thought of the matter we may conjecture, 
but we are not bound to conform to their views, 
in the absence of any constitutional expression 
of them. | 


It seems to us that the true method of in- | 


| . . . . | 
| terpreting the Constitution is not by the opin- 


ions and prejudices which may have prevailed | 


' when it was framed, but by the light of our | 


Ps | 
own times, when nothing in the instrument | 
To do otherwise is to 


lightenment of the age, and dwell perpetually 
in the twilight of the past. 

When our State Constitution was formed, 
women were not supposed to have any capace 


their own homes. It has been discovered in 
our time that they not only have brains enough 
to act as Justices of the Peace, but that some- 
times it is very expedient and convenient that 





What our fathers would | 


| men had votes they could strike to some pur- 


bellion, a republican form of government, re- 
mains.” 


| ‘The ladies of the Congregational society at 
North Becket, Mass., had an antiquarian sup- 


$115 with which to buy new carpets for the 
church. 

The colored citizens of New Orleans at a 
public meeting on the 12th inst., passed reso- 
lutions declaring the truthfulness of General 
Sheridan’s statement, and thanking him for 
his course. 

A convention of women was held at the 
Central Baptist Church, Providence, R. L, 
Wednesday, to aid in the formation of a 


| the National Union. 

The Supreme Judicial Court, of Maine, has 
granted four hundred and eighty-seven decrees 
for divorce during the past year. 
that Woman Suffrage should be granted there. 
“Justice always satisfies.” 





It was Henry Fielding, who began the prac- 
tice, now so common, of putting the marriages 
the 
Jacobite’s Journal, set up by Fielding in 1747, 
one number of which was illustrated by a 
wood cut of Hogarth’s. 


and deaths in newspapers. This was in 


Fourteen female medical students have just 
completed their course of study, under the di- 
rection of the Ladies’ Committee of St. Pe- 
tersburg, and will be passed in the present 
month after their full term of three years. 


| repairing V. M., and making a new child, 55s 


| recall; but the right of Congress to secure to | 


per Friday evening, from which they netted 


| State Temperance Union, as an auxiliary to | 


It is time | 


The New Hampshire Republicans, last week, | 
adopted as the first resolution the following: 

First—Equal civil rights, and a free and | 
honest ballot for all citizens under the consti- | 
tution and laws. 

Did they mean it? The 14th Amendment 
declares that all persons (male or female) born 
or naturalized in the United States are, citi- 
zens. 





but not just yet. When Massachusetts speaks 
she will speak advisedly. Hon. George F. 
Hoar has gone down with his committee to 
Louisiana to make a final report upon the sit- | 
uation. When the Committee returns and | 
lays all the facts before Congress, let the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts meet in Faneuil Hall and | 
give the true expression of our citizens. 


Another Faneuil Hall meeting must be held, | 
| 
| 


The Free Dormitory for Women, at No. 54 
Amity street, New York, has given lodgings 
during the year to 4563 persoms, at a total 
cost of 8892.74. This charity was established 
in 1873 by ‘*The Fraternals,”’ its object being 
to provide shelter for decent destitute women, 
who would otherwise be obliged to walk the 
streets or sleep in the police stations. Contri- 
butions are much needed to sustain this char- 
ity. 


Here is a copy of a curious bill found among 
the ruins of Wentworth Abbey: 
Noy. 1, 1605, 
Rev, J. Macguire to F. Jones, joiner, for re- 
pairs to Roman Catholic chapel: 
For solidly repairing St. Joseph, 4d; clean- 
ing and ornamenting the Holy Ghost, 6d; for 


6d; for making a new nose to the devil, one 
new horn on his head, and gluing a piece to 
his tail, 6s 6d; total 62s 10d. Settled, 

J. Jones, 

A little girl living near New Castle, Pa., 
mistook the nature of some concentrated lye 
which was carelessly left in a tin cup where 
she was playing the other day, and drank it. 
The lye so inflamed her wsophagus that the 
organ became too contracted to allow of the 
introduction of even the smallest-sized cathe- 
ter. She now subsists entirely upon beef tea, 
which is introduced into the stomach by a very 
| difficult and painful process, 

Lack of the ordinary necessities of life has 
deranged Mrs. Martin Kilty of Bangor, Me., 
and she has been removed to the poor-house, 
together with her five small children. The 
husband is serving out a sentence in jail for 
drunkenness. In such cases as this, the law 
inflicts a severer penalty on the innocent wife 
than on the guilty husband. When women 
help make the laws, the drunkard’s labor will 
be applied to the support of his family during 
his imprisonment. 


Mrs. W. R. Robeson, Miss A. P. Rogers, Miss 


E. Sever, Miss H. Ware, Miss. M. P. Winsor. 


There are twenty-nine girls inthe school; the 
receipts, last year. were $5653.62 and the ex- 


penses $6127.61: deficit, $473.99, 

Mr. Dawes was elected Senator of Massachu- 
setts last Wednesday. ‘The following was the 
final vote: Dawes, 140; Adams,97; Devens, 
14; Abbott, 10; Hoar, 9; Pierce, 1; Banks, 1; 
absent, 7. Mr. Dawes isa man of excellent per- 
sonal character and has earned this honorable 
position by many years of faithful public ser- 
We are not without hope that he will 
prove friendly to Woman Sutfrage, but cannot 
give any positive assurances,as his views on the 
subject are not positively known, and were 


vice, 


| not made a question either way by friends or 


opponents, 


No one will deny that women have the sen- 
timent of patriotism. The most intense stim- 
ulus which the Southern rebels had, was the 
favor and encouragement of the women. It 
is related in the ‘Recollections of a Rebel,’’ 
published this year in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,” 
that n0 young man who was able to bear arms 
was tolerated by the girls unless he volunteer- 
ed. The same thing is told of the Indian 
tribes, which keep up an almost perpetual 
warfare on our frontiers. No young squaw 
will smile upon a “brave’’ unless he proves 
his powers by stealing horses or taking scalps. 


Thus, to secure their sweethearts, the South- 
ern and the Indian youth rush into deeds of 
violence. 


The following ancient Scottish Act on mar- 
riage may not be entirely devoid of interest to 
the young Scotch women of the present day. 
What a pity the Queen does not pass it, were 
it only for six months;—‘‘It is ordainit that, 
during the reine of her maist blessit Majestie, 
illk maiden ladye or baith highe and low es- 
tates sall hae libertye to bespeake ye man 
she likes besto; albeit gif he refaises to tak 
her till his wife, he sall be mulct in ye sume 
of ane hundrdth pundes, or less, at his estate 
may be; except and alwaies gif he mak it ap- 
peire that he is betrothed to another woman 
that he sall be free. VPassed in the reine of 
Margaret, commonly called maid of Norway, 
A. D. 1288,” 


Two students of Girton College, of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, have been ex- 
amined in the Natural Science Tripos. Miss 
Kingsland, daughter of the Rey. N. Kingsland, 
Congregationalist minister, Bradford, passed 
equal to second class, and has been appointed 
assistant-lecturerin Natural Science and Math- 
ematics at Girton College. The other, Miss 





The cause of Temperance has many tried 
and devoted friends in Bangor, Maine. The 
Ladies’ Temperance Crusade, organized last 
March, has unceasingly pursued its work. It 
now numbers nearly 90 members, and has met 
weckly, since its organization, for business 
and prayer. They have secured 300 names 
Mrs. C. V. Crossman, its hon- 
ored president, with her devoted associates in 
the work, richly merits the gratitude of the 
entire community. 


Dr. Grantville’s Autobiography, a new 
and instructive book just published in Eng- 
land, has an original theory that the Golden 
Fleece was si/k, and that Jason, guided by 
Medea, made his expedition to Zagora, in the 
Greek Archipelago, where silk had from time 
immemorial been made into lustrous fabrics. 
And another interesting fact which he mentions 





to the pledge. 





The time will come when the nations now 
called civilized and Christian, but which resort 
to war to settle their difficulties, will cease 
to be classed even among civilized nations 
and will be regarded as barbarian.—Dr. Pea- 


body. 
| 


The third lecture in the free religious course, 
| was delivered last week, in Horticultural 
| Hall, by William B. Weeden, of Providence, 
| R. I, on the “Evils of Prohibitory Laws.” 
| This seems to be poor business for liberal 
Christians to engage in. 

The ladies’ reception of the New England 

Society is to come off on January 28th, at 

York. This year the 

number of Plymouth descendants admissible, 

| is to be limited to 500, the first applying to be 
| first served with tickets. 


Delmonico’s, New 


| William Lloyd Garrison published a very 
| able letter, in advance of the Faneuil Hall 


and showing up the misconception of the 
situation in which the affair had its origin. 
The ring of the Liberator was in his vigorous 
statement. 


The female operatives of the Fall River 
mills, at their mass-meeting on Saturday night 
resolved to strike, this week,at the Merchants’, 
Granite, and Crescent mills. A _ resolution 
passed early in the meeting to make the strike 
general was reconsidered. If these poor wo- 


pose. 

They might in Iowa quite as well restore 
capital punishment to their statute-book as 
inflict it unlawfully. Under the shadow of 
the State House a man sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for life for murder was dragged out 
by a mob the other day and hanged. If this 
unlawful execution was morally just, then 
give us back hanging by law; if not, let us 


is that he found (seventy years ago) at Zagora 
a woman doctor, who could not read or write, 
yet was intelligent and successful in practice, 
as physician and apothecary. 


In St. Petersburg, the Association for the 
sare of the sick and wounded in war, has 
lately decided by a majority, in favor of a 
project for admitting ladies to practice as army 
surgeons in the field and in stationary. milita- 
ry hospitals. To carry out this object, the 
committee propose that in every town in Rus- 
sia where there is a university—as Kasan, 
Charkow, Odessa, Kiew, Warsaw, Dorpat, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow—courses of instruc- 
tion for female army surgeons shall be estab- 
lished in the medical faculty, in the same way 
as the courses of instruction for midwives. 


All the female vocalists and fair members 
of the chorus engaged at a certain little thea- 
ter in Italy, had got into the habit of never 
going to rehearsal, or to the performance in 
the evening, without each of them being ac- 
companied by one or two old ladies, who passed 
as their mothers. All these old ladies crowd- 
ed the stage very inconveniently, till one day 
the manager, whose patience was quite ex- 
hausted, resolved to put an end to the abuse. 
For this purpose, he had a notice printed and 
stuck up at the stage door: ‘‘Henceforth, no 
lady engaged in this theater will be allowed to 
bring with her more than one mother ata 
time.”’ 


The Dorchester Industrial School has elec- 
ted: President, Miss E. Q. Guild; Vice Pres- 
idents, Mrs. 'T. Lyman, Miss E. A. Everett; 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Lincoln; Ass’t. Treasurer, 
Miss E. Goodwin; Secretary, Miss A. P. Rog- 
ers; Miss L. Ellis, Miss E. A. Everett, Mrs. 
T. B. Frothingham, Miss E. Goodwin, Miss 
E. Q. Guild, Mrs. G. D. Guild, Miss M. L. 
Hall, Mrs. T. Lyman, Mrs. H. J. Prentiss, 


Dove, daughter of the Rev. J. Dove, vicar of 
| Cowbit, Lincolnshire, would have been enti- 

tled to the ordinary degree, and has been ap- 
| pointed to an assistant mistressship at Chel- 
tenham, Ladies’ College, with a special view 
to teaching physiology. These ladies passed 
the viva voce examination, and also in physiol- 
| ogy and chemistry.— Women and Work. 


There is absolutely no reason why a wo- 
man, owning property in her own right or in 
joint right, should not have a voice in the 
municipality which assesses and taxes that 
property. A woman isa full-grown human 
being, arrived at years of discretion, and as 
Why 
should she be taxed and not represented? 
Every other denial of the suffrage has some 
reason; this has not the slightest. 
This isthe most vulnerable part of the oppo- 
sition to Woman Suffrage line, and the man- 
agers of that cause should strain every effort 
to. secure from the Legislature the enfranchise- 
ment of women in municipal elections. The 
rest will follow easy enough.—Springfield Re- 


likely to be possessed of it as man. 


basis in 


publican. 


One of the greatest innovations the country 
of the Pharaoh's has ever seen is the school 
for girls, lately established by the third wife 
of the Khedive of Egypt. Moreover it has 
proved a great success. The lady bought a 
large house in a thickly peopled locality, erec- 
ted around it a quadrangle of spacious build- 
ings, consigning them to the Education De- 
partment, but she herself defrays the whole 
cost of maintenance. The school is free to 
all, and when it had been opened only about 
four months, there were 206 boarders and 100 
day scholars, all Arabs or slaves. They dis- 
card the Oriental veil,and are dressed in frocks, 
pinafores and shoes in English fashion, and 
they sit, not squatting on the ground, but at 
desks.—/Harpu r’s Bazar, 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 
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punish the murderers of the murderer. 


Miss E. S. Parkman, Miss E. C. Putnam, 
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SEVENTY-FOUR AND SEVENTY-FIVE. 
BY LAURA EVERINGHAM. 


The moan of a dying mau I hear, 
And a burst of baby laughter: 

“bis the parting sigh of the sad, old year, 
As theenew comes dancing after. 

Oh! sorrow’s bitter tear must fall, 
And Joy’s bright smile must beam, 

Although we know to-day is all— 
To-morrow is a dream. 

Tis well that the oll year is no more, 
And the infant year alive; 

Bring cypress-boughs for seventy-four 
And roses for seventy-five. 


Many a promise the old year made, 
By the new year to be broken; 

Many a good the new will bring 
Where the old gave never a token. 

Little care I to choose betwixt— 
Both may be blamed and defended, 

Since good and bad are always mixed, 
As white and black are blended, 

Some will fail as they failed of yore, 
Some will successfully strive, 

And much the same as in seventy-four 
It will be in seventy-five. 


Merchants will raise the prices of goods, 
And tell how ruinous trade is; 

Fellows who didn’t “come out of the woods,” 
Will ogle the pretty ladies. 

Cats will bite, and dogs will tight, 
And nations war with nations, 

And the soldier, who bleeas in defense of right, 
Will get but half his rations. 

Knaves will eseape the prison door, | 
Politicans will plot and connive, 

And just as they did in seventy-four 
They will do in seventy-five. 


Good people will struggle the world to clear 
From drinks that at least are risky; 

But still the German will doze o’er his beer, 
And the Irishman fight o’er his whiskey. 

They who the experiment never have tried 
Will constantly wish themselves married; 

While those who are bound and can’t get untied, 
Will as ardently wish they had tarried, 

If we bear the burdens we always bore, 
Yheir weight we shall still survive, 

For that which sustained in seventy-four 
Will not fail us in seventy-five. 


Darwin, and Spencer, and Tyndall, each, 
Will spread his favorite ism; 

Olive Logan will dress, Miss Smiley will preach, 
While Cheney and Swing produce scism. 

Fops will simper, old fogies will groan, 
But women will have their will; 

Mrs. Stanton will hold her own, 
And Susan B, (be) Anthony still. 

Lovers and thieves, as ever before, 
Upon stolen treasures will thrive; 

Diamonds and hearts, as in seventy-four, 
Will be trumps in seventy-five. 


Crooks will continue his faith in “the King,” 
Despite the protest ot Owen; 

The “mutual friend,” with the rest of his ring, 
Will follow up Beecher and Bowen. 

Brigham will still be sealed to more wives, 
And Victoria select her “soul-mates,” 

And if Dickens and Lincoln had any more lives, 
They'd be written by fools, sure as fates. 

Lazarus still will lie at the door, 
Dives in his carriage will drive, 

For Gold was God in seventy-four, 
And will be in seventy-five. 





Few of the wrongs which the old year saw, 
By the new year will be righted; | 

Abuses will still be sanctioned by law, | 
And the masses remain benighted. | 

Many will give sad virtue a frown, | 
And smile upon gilded vice; 

And, be it a dollar or be it a crown, 
There are few but have their price: 

Few, but brave! with strength galore 
Our courage to revive; 

They saved the land in seventy-four, 
They will save it in seventy-five. 


The world conceals an aching breast, 
Self-crucified by inches; 

But where the pain none ever guessed, 
Nor how the tight shoe pinches, 

It hides a chuckle when it weeps, 
And smiles when most it suffers, 

And sacredly the secret keeps 
When put out by your suuffers, 

Its grovelers highest seem to soar, 
Its proudest wear a gyve; 

Ah! thus it was in seventy-four, 
And will be in seventy-five. 


For me, I'll float adown life's stream, 
And with the current drift; 

If storms dispel my quiet dream, 
My sails I'll deftly shift. 

I'll ne’er attempt to stem the tide, 
Nor steer my bark with care; 

But, fanned by breezes, smoothly glide, 
And go—I care not where. 

I soon must reach the further shore, 
Where’er the winds may drive; 

So, as I have done in seventy-four, 
1 will do in seventy-five. 

January, 1875. 





WHICH IS THE ACTRESS? 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE, 








| needed but a few such days to bring out the 


| cherry-blossoms, and afterwards the deep tints | 


of the apple-blossoms; and then all summer 
| would come hurrying on, with its June and 
| soft, hot July, all too fast. 
Another summer to come again, and the 
! same old life to go on as before! Trees and 
| ‘leaves and flowers and insects reveling in de- 
| light, but all of them bringing just what last 
summer brought to her,—sharp, pointed piere- 
| ings of agony, bits of memory full of pain, be- 
cause they were only memories of joy. Why 
| must they come again?—June days, July with 
| the same richness of beauty, the glow of the 
sunset-skies, the freshness in the wide fields, 
the sunny spots in the woods, the singing of 
! the birds, the smell of the grape-blossoms, the 
| happy flow of the stream below the garden? 
| The insects would buzz as joyously, nay, that 
| same old bee would come again, as he did last 
summer, and had so many summers, . buzzing 
| into her window in the morning, losing his way 
to the honeysuckles. . 


White roses again, and moonlights, and sun- | 


ny noons, and great red glows in the west, and 
soft warm air to keep one out under the trees, 
| —all over again, without a heart to enjoy it, 
| with only regret and longing. 
| would be so glad to enjoy !—just a bit of sun- 


light on a grassy bank, a floating cloud in a 


P A . | 
summer sky, a note of music coming ont of si- | 


lence, a blade of grass straying up from its | 
seed, She was willing to enjoy anything; she 
delighted herself increating happiness. Once | 
it had been so easy to be happy! 

If the summer, indeed, would but bring on- 
ly these dear old joys! If she only could be 
permitted to live over past happiness in the 
deep wood-walks, or else forget it a moment 
down by the stream, she would not mind so 
much the loss of that old power of happiness. 

But the summer would bring the same old 
throng of pleasure-seekers, just as it did two 
years ago, with not the same faces, but new 
ones. All these would go buzzing across the 
fields, and fill up the dear old spots in the 
woods, and push into the haunts that had be- 
come sacred from that one summer. 

For all the gay party of that summer before 
last were now scattered. 

That summer! What a summer it was! and | 
what a change it had brought into her life! | 
Why could not they have staid away?—Mrs. 
George Arnold, her brother-in-law Philip, and | 
all the rest of her train of admirers. Before 
then Sylvia had been satisfied with her one 
ruling passion, her music,—her winters with | 
her father’s old friends, the Bergmanns, who 
had taught her and Madeline so much, and | 
who had helped their musical education; and | 
her summers in the quiet old country-home, 
where even Uncle Andrew learned to love to 
hear the music of their voices. 

Yet would she prefer to go back to that life, 


And Sylvia | ‘ 
| debasing” — 


| the stage? 
| sic of the future is to do,—that it must needs 


cisely what would be death to you? 
| would carry there your enthusiasm, your art: 


would not wish to do so!”? Sylvia was star- 
| tled and disturbed at his words. ‘Why should 
| not I do so?” she said earnestly, her face flush- 
i “For what purpose all this study of 


Is it mere- 


ing. 
mine, all this devotion to music? 
ly to teach little chilrren?”’ 

“But you,” exclaimed Mr. Arnold, ‘would 
you, indce 1, think to go upon the stage? You 
do not know what you are speaking of! You 
do not know what it is! You see the show 
| and the illusion in front of the stage. Doyou 
| know what it is behind the scenes?” 
| Yes; I know there is hard work,” said Syl- 
via, “drudgery, day after day, a weary repe- 

| tition that must drownallimpulse. But there 
| must be hard work in the reaching for any 
| high object. It is drudgery to those who do 
| not look high enough, but never to the true 
artist!” 

“You are talking about your art,’’ said Mr. 
| Arnold almost contemptuously. “Do not 
| think I would have you think lightly of that. 
| But I am speaking of the contamination of 
| the associates you would meet with. No pure 
| woman can venture to go upon the stage, the 

very act debases her.” 


| 

| 

| Sylvia drew back a little haughtily. 
| 


“IT cannot see that music must needs be so 


Mr. Arnold interrupted her. “Ido not say 
that it need be, that it must be: I only tell 
you of what it is. You cannot know it, you 
would learn it too late.” 

“IT think you speak with prejudice,”’ said 
Sylvia with some calmness. ‘You speak of 
the past. Are not things to be better with 
Is it not the one thing that the mu- 


elevate the actor? In his operas, Wagner in- 
sists that every thing shall combine to carry 
out the effect of the whole grand meaning of 
his music,—every thing, from each note in the 
orchestra, to the shades of the prima donna’s 
dress. If, then, the music is sufficiantly grand, 
the prima donna’s character should stand as 
high. She cannot otherwise interpret music 
that is noble.’’ 

Mr. Arnold smiled a little sarcastically. 

‘Will you recall to yourself the subject of 
the librettos of the later modern operas, and 
tell me what characters you find so grand and 
noble?—‘La Traviata,’ or ‘La Favorite,’ or 
what else?’’ 

“T find the musie grand,”’ said Sylvia some- 
what wounded. ‘It expresses passion, sad- 
ness, discord with the world and its adventures. 
The libretto is poor and weak; but the singer 
knows only the feeling she must present in the 
situation.” 

“But don’t you know,” said Mr. Arnold ear- 
nestly, “that just this discord between your 
feeling and the situation of the opera is pre- 
You 


and give up those few days of exquisite pleas- | but you do not know how little you would find 


ure, when the power of life seemed to be ex- 
alted in her by the sense of being loved? 

It had all been swept away now. Her own 
sister Madeline had gone among the rest, Mad- 
eline, who had caused all her sorrow, her own, 
her only sister! She might not have grudged 
her all those gains in music for which she went 
to Europe; though it had once been one of 


training that Madeline was now submitting to, 
and that Madeline did not care for. Made- 
line thought italla bore. She had considered 
it very good fun when Mrs. George Arnold 
had proposed to take her to Europe, and to 
put her in aconservatoire; but she loathed the 
drudgery now; so she wrote Sylvia. 

But how could she think of Madeline with 
anything but sadness? All their lives there 
| had been this contrast of truth and falsehood 
between them. Could Madeline ever under- 
stand Sylvia’s sincerity or her depth of feel- 
ing? Could Sylvia ever appreciate Madeline’s 
shallowness and untruth? Could any one? 

For Sylvia could not yet quite understand 
what was the cruel wrong that Madeline had 
inflicted upon her before they last parted. She 
knew that her own happiness was shattered; 
and in these monotonous days she had been 
able to go over and over again with the past, 
to ask why it was that Philip Arnold had sud- 
denly ceased to trust her. 

As the warm air brought the heavy freight 
of the last two summers, she stood now in the 
sun, and went back again over those old scenes, 


all came back to her, was nearer to her this 
spring morning, than its opening buds. 

One day, as they walked through the woods, 
some one had told of the death of a young 
actress. 





Sylvia stood looking down the garden-walk. 
her hands in the pockets of her white apron. 
It was an early day in spring, and she had 
been planting her sweet-peas in the sunny bor- 
der. The path before her led down through 
the garden to the rocky bank of tke little 
stream that went on through the fields. ‘ 

What a peaceful scene it was? Far away 
there was Uncle Andrew busy with his early 
ploughing; and up through the still air came 
the sounds of his cheery calls to his oxen. 
There were bits of soft grass here and there 
in the sunny nooks, and a little shimmer of 
green blades among the furrows. The buds 

were swelling; there was almost a visible mo- 
tion in the hot sun; and there was such a 
smell of spring in the air, that Sylvia felt it 


And then Mr. Arnold had exclaimed, 
| ‘The best thing for her to do was to die. 
| Why should a young girl venture upon the 
| stage?” 

Then the rest of the party went on, and Syl- 
| via took up the word. She remembered it. 


| ‘But what will you do with all this music of 


| the opera?’ she had exclaimed, laughing. 
| “Are young girls never to sing it? or only in 
| feeble quartettes, by a piano, in a stifled 
|} room? And what does one voice, or three or 
| four amount to, without the music of an or- 
chestra?”’ bad 
“I don’t object to hearing an orchestra,’’ 
Mr. Arnold had replied. But suddenly he 
turned to Sylvia. ‘‘You have no thought of 


back to the pine-woods, to that one day. It | 


going upon the stage yourself; vou surely | 


in sympathy with it. One night of success, or 
| many, following one upon the other, would 
have the charm of intense excitement; but 
how could you bear the contrasts? It would 
bring sudden death, like that of the actress we 


suade her but what she knows best on the sub- | eline again. It had been their first separa- 


ject. Ever since we were children, she has 
determined upon this, and taken every part, 
from Medea, up’’— 

“T can’t imagine Miss Sylvia as an actress,” 


displeasure at the interruption. 
‘Because you have seen her only in one 
And 


role,” said Madeline, coming nearer. 


| with a girlish laugh, as though she hardly 








have been speaking of—or, as your resolution | 


is strong, perhaps you would not die: you 


would live for a life of disappointments, with | 


| . sg: ‘ . . * - 
Sylvia’s ambitions to pass through this very | disgust mingled. 
. ad . 


Sylvia turned away, and there came an in- 
terruption; and ever after there were inter- 
ruptions. Was it possible that Mrs. George 

| Arnold and Madeline had conspired for these? 

She went over, in thought, her defence of 
opera-singing. She blushed for herself, that 
she could not have spoken better. Why not 
' have told Mr. Arnold that her father himself 
had devoted her to this life before his death? 

and her old 
friends, the Bergmanns, had taught her it 
might be possible to preserve her own dignity 
| and yet become a stage-singer. 

But she never had a chance to say this. 
Why was it that she neverdid? And that very 
last time she saw Mr. Arnold, how was it that 
a word, a look, of Madeline’s, could so have 
influenced him? 
| And then again she went to the scene of this 
last meeting, and sat down in the seat of the 
| arbor, the sun coming through the trellis. 


She was not ashamed of it; 


| And she remembered the morning that she | 


| had hurried down the garden, with her hands 

| full of sweet-peas, to wait in the arbor for the 

| rest of the party who were to come for a 
walk. 

Mr. Arnold was there. He had heard her 
voice, but waited quietly to let her come in, 
as if it were a pleasure to watch her uncon- 

scious motion. She was singing as she came; 
but she stopped when she saw him, her eyes 
| falling before his glance, as she stood. Yet 
| she had read the expression of his admiration 
and tenderness. ‘Do not go,’ he said, mov- 
| ing forward to detain her. “J have wanted 
| to speak to you, to explain to you what is the 
| life Ishould wish for you.” 
interrupted him,— 

“Come, come, Sylvia, Mr. Arnold! Every- 
body is waiting for you at the gate,” she said, 
breathless, from running down the garden- 
path. She stood under the clustering vines, a 
| lovely color in her cheeks, a sunny light in her 
| soft eyes, her waving brown hair blown back 
into a golden aureola above her head. 
| “I do believe, Mr. Arnold, you are talking 
| about stage still. Do you know you may talk 

and talk to Sylvia, and you will never per- 


Madeline’s voice 


knew what she were saying, ‘Is it not so, Syl- 
via mia? In the Bergmann’s back-palor, we 
used to wonder where the real Sylvia was,— 
whether the simple Arnina, or the less ingen- | 
uous Lucrezia. What would you not give, 
Mr. Arnold to see her in ‘Semiramide’?”’ 

Mr. Arnold looked, disturbed, from the face 
of one sister to the other. 

**] assure you she is a perfect actress,” said 
Madeline, apparently forgetting her haste, that 
she might discuss the question. ‘‘Do you re- 
member, Sylvia, how you imposed upon Franz | 
Bergmann? He used to declare he could not 
tell us apart. He has taken her for me many 
atime; but I never conld manage to take any- 
body in, in Sylvia’s or any other part, indeed,” 

‘*A quality scarcely to be desired,” said Mr. 
Arnold impatiently. ‘I was not speaking 
with Miss Sylvia in any part: I was making 
my addresses to herself.”’ 

Madeline drew back a little. ‘Ah, is it all 
in earnest? Forgive me; but I have had to 
be pressed in so many such scenes,—nothing 
more than prompter, scene-shifter: Sylvia, 
the heroine, blushing, withdraws beneath the 
shadow of the leaves. How could I tell that | 
now I shall be de trop in the denouement ?”’ 

‘*Madeline, what do you mean?”’ exclaim- 
ed Sylvia, detaining her sister, ‘‘this is quite 
too much!” | 
Mr. Arnold looked from one sister to the | 

| 
| 





other, as Madeline gave him a deprecating 
glance, and a light blush 
cheeks. 
pression in Mr. Arnold's face, nay, even heard | 
the low works that dropped from his lips,— 

“Which is the actress?” 

She could bear no more: she flung herself 
between the two, and hurried away. The 
tone of sarcasm rang in her ears as she has- 
tened towards the house; but she was not to 
be left alone yet. She met some of the party, 
who insisted upon her joining them; but she 
did not see Mr. Arnold again. He had gonea 
little distance with them, then excused him- 
self, and had left them. 

She had never seen him since. Since her 
sister’s departure, she had never heard his 
name. She had begun to fancy that the 
few weeks of intimacy, of an interest she 
had never known before, could be wiped out 
with months and years of devotion to the art 
of which she thoughtsomuch. Butno: it was 
all there. And still the bitter words rang in 
her ear. 

Back again they came with the summer. 

But her revery was roused by the arrival of 
a letter and a telegram at once. 

One of the long, complaining letters from 
Madeline; but the telegram, this time, gave 
ita point; for the message needed the expla- 
nation of the postscript to the letter, which 
was all that Sylvia staid to read. Mrs. Ar- 


came over her | 
Sylvia caught the questioning ex- | 


nold had summoned Madeline to Paris to meet 


the director of a New York opera, who want- 


| ed to filla vacancy that had suddenly arisen 


| may hear of my coming as soon as you get 


at the end of the season in his troupe. ‘You 


this letter:’’ so it ended. 


The telegram an- | 
nounced Madeline’s 


arrival in New York: 
“Come to me, Sylvia, this very day."’ 

A few hours after, Sylvia was hurrying to | 
the station. The soft spring day had met 
with a change. The blue sky was hidden | 

There was a chill and a shiver | 
‘The summer has been short,’ 


with clouds. 
in the air. 
thought Sylvia to herself as she pulled her | 
wraps about her. 

The Bergmanns met her at the station, full 
of attention and delight at the thought of 
Madeline’s début. ‘‘You are to come direct- 
ly to our house,’’ they said: ‘Madeline is 
there, in your old room.’’ Sylvia's spirits 


+] 


| rose a little at their excitement, their cordiali- | 


ty. They told her that the opera was an- 
nounced for to-morrow night. There had 
been one rehearsal; there was to be another 
to-morrow morning. ‘And to-night the basso 
and tenor come over to us to go over the trio 
with Madeline. ‘They are enchanted with her 
voice.” 

“But what is the opera?’’ asked Sylvia. 

“Luerezia Borgia: she exclaimed. ‘But 
why should this be chosen for her first appear- 
ance? Why not something newer, more 
adapted to her?” 

‘‘Alas, Orsini is the favorite part of Mme. 
Alberger; and she is, in fact, the favorite now. 
Everything is subject to her rule,”’ answered 
old Mr. Bergmann. ‘Madeline cannot choose: | 
she has her reputation to make, and then it 
will be her turn. It is well for her that it is 
something so familiar to her.” 

“Mme. Alberger can sing nothing but the 
Brindisi,’’ exclaimed Franz Bergmann; “and 
so we have to be bored with constant repeti- 
tions of ‘Lucrezia.’, When Madeline has once | 
had a success, she can choose her réle.”’ 

“Is this one of the disagreeables that Mr. 
Arnold foretold to me?’? Sylvia asked her- 


self. 
But she forgot everything in meeting Mad- | 


| 


| there was a feverish glew in her cheeks. 


tion; and Madeline was surely more full of 
feeling and lovelier than ever. Only to-night 


Syl- 


| via shuddered at her sister's gayety. 
said Mr. Arnold a little stiffly, showing his | 


‘Is not this too much for vou, Madeline 
. ’ 


| € 
| landed only yesterday?” 


| via in behind the scenes. 


; It interested her deeply. 


| that prevented any severe blame. 
| cent looking for a Lucrezia Borgia,’ 


| other time. 


| she urged. 


| “And how proud I shall be of you! 


‘No, I like it better to have it come soon, 
” answered Madeline; “and 
you must enter into the spirit of it with me. 
Was not it nice of the Bergmanns to let ug 
come here; for I have learned to loathe Mrs. 
Arnold and her presence? How I shall tel! 
you allsometime!”” Madeline would not stop 
to explain more to her sister. 

**Be sure and watch these two men that are 
to come here to-night,” she went on. “We 
are to have, over the trio, the Bergmanns for 
accompaniment; Franz, you know, leads the 
orchestra now, at the opera. Watch them 
well. I can tell you that even Iam enthu- 
siastic in singing with them, their voices are 
so perfect, so complete the whole thing is.” 

Sylvia, though hurried into it, felt di- 
rectly the inspiration of Madeline’s enthusi- 
asm. When the performers came, they in- 
sisted upon having the ‘‘morceau” over and 
over again; there was a point Franz Berg- 
mann wanted to correct in Madeline’s ren. 
dering. ‘‘Let Sylvia try it,” said she at last. 
“T will be listener a while, and can tell better 
what you mean as I hear the whole effect.” 

Sylvia willingly took Madeline’s part. As 
her sister had said, she was wonderfully in- 
spired with the magnetism of the other voices, 
She was familiar with the whole story, had 
sung often in this terzetto before, but never 


and sooner over, 


| before had been so supported; and she felt 


asif her voice were being led out at the call 
of the others. 

“Brava, brava!” they tried, as the last 
notes died away. ‘Ah, if Miss Madeline 
could bring that passion, that strength into 
her voice!” exclaimed the stout basso. 

‘Let me hear it again,” said Madeline; ‘I 


am beginning to understand what Mr. Berg- 
| mann means.” 


The next morning Sylvia accompanied her 
sister to the dress rehearsal; they went togeth- 
er. Madeline seized Sylvia in her arms as 
soon as she got into the carriage. ‘Now, 
Sylvia, at the rehearsal look at me closely, 
watch where I stand, notice every word that 
the stage-manager tells me about my part; for, 
Sylvia, you must take that part to-night; 1 
cannot do it.” 

“What is it that you mean?’ exclaimed 
Sylvia: ‘are you mad?” 

‘“‘No, Lam Madeline,” said her sister, laugh- 
ing hysterically. ‘But I cannot take this 
part, I cannot doit; youmust not let me, Syl- 
via. I have never told you yet, I have tried 
to spare you; but I have a disease upon my 
lungs. I saw a doctor in Paris, who tells me I 
must avoid all evening excitement. I must 
not go on the stage, I shall break a blood-ves- 
sel.’’ 

**Madeline,’’ said Sylvia, looking straight 


| into her sister’s face, ‘‘ever since we were 


children, you have been in the habit of tell- 
ing me stories of your own invention, that I 


was to believe or not, as I chose. Tell me, is 


this one of them?” 

Madeline looked back into her eyes: ‘Syl- 
via, Sylvia! it is true that I shall dieif I take 
this part to-night.” 

They had reached the theater: and the 
stout basso was at the door, hurrying them 
out of the carriage. Respectfully he led Syl- 
She helped her sis- 
ter arrange the mask upon her face for the 
first scene. ‘All this costume will fit you as 


| well as it does me,” Madeline whispered to 


Sylvia, witha semblance of gayety. 

Sylvia did watch all closely, attentively. 
Madeline had to 
submit to sundry criticisms; but her mistakes 
were received with lenity, and there was some- 
thing winning about her seeming helplessness, 
**Too inno- 
’ said the 
manager; ‘‘but we will set you for Lucia some 
To-night belongs to Mme. Al- 


’ The terzetto was got through well. 


berger.’ 


| “It was all better than I expected,” said Mad- 
| eline as they left. 


‘*There is a certain inspir- 
ation about it all, and in working in harness 
this way."’ Sylvia felt it too. ‘And, Made- 
line, you will surely take the part to-night?” 
But, on getting home, Madeline 
grew more firm, more appealing. The time 
was now short; for Franz Bergmann insisted 
upon Madeline’s practising still more upon 
some difficult passages, begging Sylvia to ex- 
plain his intention by trying them herself. 
**You see,” said Madeline, as they returned 
to theirroom, ‘they all think you could do it 


| better than 1.” 


‘*Madeline, I will do this,’’ said Sylvia at 
last. “You have treated me as they did 
Joanof Are. You putin my sight only my 
own old armor that from my childhood I have 
liked to put on. I suppose it matters little 
about me. If it will save your life, Madeline, 
I will do this thing.” 

‘**You cannot tell, you will know, some time, 
how much you are doing for me,” said Made- 
line, kissing her sister over and over again. 
Bal 

Madeline stood by her sister behind the 
scenes till the moment came for going upon 
the stage. ‘‘I shall go hide myself,” she said; 
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— 
“put your mask and domino conceal you. 
doubt if they any of them ever find out the 
change.”” 

Sylvia felt dazed: the tones of the overture | 
came to rouse her suddenly. It was many 
months since she had heard such strains; and | 
their leader, Franz was inspired with the oc- | 


She had spoken to no one since they | 


casion. 
came. The other actors were busy with them- 
selves. Only one of the managers came to | 


say to her a few encouraging words. She 


scarcely knew the moment when she was ¢ success, and of the gain that would come from been forced to play that part, and to lose Mr. | 


Then 
some sudden strains of the orchestra roused | 


porne in upon the stage in her gondola. 


her; she seemed to have at once come out 

from a world of doubt and uncertainty, of | 
questionings and pain and anxiety, into a sea, 

a sea of music, that wafted her along upon its 

waves. When the time came she sent out her 

yoice gladly, simply, as if it were the only 
thing before her to do; and as she went for- 
ward from the back of the stage, and came in | 
front of the crowded audience, she was not 
conscious of any personality; the shimmer 
of the lights in front of her made a misty 
veil that hid the numerous faces lifted toward 
her. Between was the orchestra, leading her 
helping her; Franz Bergmann was himself 
astonished and awakened by the wonderful 
voice, that swelled out with an earnestness 
and passion he was not prepared for. 

At first there was silence and wonder for | 
applause at the close of the strains with which | 
she began; but afterwards it pressed, clamor- 
ous, into every moment where it could make 
itself heard. Sylvia went on from one aria to | 
another, forgetting everything but her own | 
delight in the completeness of the music, her | 

| 
| 





delight in her own voice, as forming one part 
of this wonderful whole—her part, to which 
she must hold through all the intricacies of 
chords and discords, bringing it into harmony ; | 
always feeling the sympathy of the other in- | 
struments; always sustained by them, or else 
leading them. Even the limits of the laton of | 
the leader, and the words of the prompter be- 
fore her, seemed only like stays and supports, 
on which she could lean while she poured out 
her voice, whose power and richness and flex- 
ibility she now herself learned for the first 
time, as she sent it into the wide space before 
her. What delight it was, what play, to find 
out now its full capacity, now that it was at 
liberty to spend itself! She scarcely felt as 
if anyone were listening to her. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Three times, | 
indeed, she was called back to repeat her ‘com | 
é bello; but it seemed to her rather as if it | 
were her own will to go over and over again 
with the exquisite melody than as if she were | 
yielding to any appeal from without. It was | 
like the fresh gay enjoyment of her childhood, 
when she had cried out with pleasure at the 
sight of the early violets in the meadows; it 
was a happiness in her own voice, a content- 
ment with her own power. It was not till 
later in the scene, when, drawing a little to 
the back of the stage, still panting with ex- 
citement, she had a moment in which she real- | 
ly could look forward. She saw, for the first 
time, the large audience, the great assembly, 
an eager row of faces, eyes fixed upon the 
stage. She turned her own glance carelessly 
(for yet these faces had no personality for her, 
and she did not yet remember where she was) | 
from one side of the theater to the other, till | 
suddenly, out from the sea of faces, she be- 
came conscious of one, of ene glance fixed 
upon her; and far away she seemed even to | 
read its expression. There was Philip Ar- | 
nold looking at her fixedly, as though he were 

trying to read beneath hermask. Piercingly, 

and in one moment, she seemed to see his won- 

der, scorn and reproach. She grew dizzy, and 

felt herself ready to fall; but at the moment, 
she was awakened by a voice from behind the 
scenes. Lucrezia had been discovered by her | 
victims, and must defend herself against their | 
insult, with her threats, her appeal, her an- 
guish. Sylvia recovered herself quickly, or | 
tather her role. It suited her now; it was an | 
outlet to her feelings; and she let herself be | 
drawn forward, to mingle her voice in the | 
grand crash of changing chords, from chorus, 





tenor and contralto, 

Once before, she had told the Bergmanns 
that the close of this first act of ‘Lucrezia 
Borgia’’ had seemed to her often the judgment- | 
scene of the last day,—the summons of the 
sinner in the presence of his accusers, when | 
the disembodied spirit meets, face to face, the 
reproaches of all the sins of his past life. | 
One after another, the several voices come in 
with their complaint, their accusation: if not, | 
indeed, personifying the spirits of those whom 
he has injured, they yet image the remorse of 
the soul, bringing up the several acts done in 
the past, joining in with the terrible chorus 
f all offended saints and angels. 


“Majgfeo Orsini son io! sounded out with a 
‘rumpet-tone. It seemed to her like Philip 
Arnold’s scornful voice, reproaching her for 
vanity, for idle forgetfulness of his warning. 
lhe other voices followed in, echoing the 
‘ame cry, She flung herself into the midst of 
the tumult, defending, appealing, reproaching, 
'n turn; kneeling to Gennaro, seizing hold of 
®very strain of music as it came along, as if 
that must needs help her. When, at last, Lu- 
crezia was thrust back by the insulting crowd, 
and the mask was torn from her, and the an- 
fuish of the beautiful, expressive face, was 
“een, there was one crash of applause from 


| sang it all, the whole story, to him. 
| when Madeline comes in the morning, she 


richness and accuracy of the voice, but in | 
. . | 
sympathy with the passion of the young per- | 


former. 


P ad $9? ain wok 
Behind the scenes there was dear Mme. | fused!’’ she said. 
| a trouble, some illness of yours; some danger | After continuing his calls for some weeks, she | 


Bergmann ready to take her in her arms. 


“You cannot go on again, child, you gre in | t° the lungs, was it? 
| meant the heart.” 


a fever,” she said. But there, too, was the 


| head manager, prepared with a storm at the | 


deceit which he had discovered had been play- 
ed upon him, but conscious of the wonderful 
the change. By his side was Mme. Alberger. 
In her confused brain, Sylvia seemed to hear 


\ 
{ 
| 


put her hand to her head. 


1] the audience, not only of admiration at the | mistaken in saying that he asked you last | 
night to marry him.’ 


+ ] 


Madeline’s silence was her answer. Sylvia | 
“IT am so con- 


“You had some story about | 


No, Madeline, you | 
“Oh, yes! the heart,’ said Madeline, laugh- 
ing, glad to give some change to Sylvia’s tone. 
‘Sylvia, my heart would have broken if I had 








Arnold’s esteem.” 
“Ah, that is what I was thinking,” 


} 


said | 


| Washington threw at a woodpecker 
father’s cherry-tree. | 


and thus J kill two birds with one stone !° 


HUMOROUS. 


A man in Peoria claims to have a stone that | 
on his | 


Dr. B. was called to visit a lady in Chelsea. | 


“Oh, Madam,” replied the doctor, innocently, 
“IT have another patient in the neighborhood, 
The most extraordinary mstance of patience | 
on record in modern times, is that of an Amer- | 
ican judge, who listened silently for two days 
while a couple of wordy lawyers contended 
about the construction of an act of the Legis- | 


the hissing of a serpent near her, as the con- | Sylvia; ‘‘and that is what confused me. We | lature, and then ended the controversy by qui- 


. . . . . s 4 4 . o ; s q ' 
tralto was breaking out in undisguised jealou- have been changing parts so! 


Last night you | 


sy against “the plot” the two sisters had en- had the heart-disease; you were to play Lu- | 


tered into; not far away was the eager basso; 
and in the background a dark figure, whose 
voice gave her a thrill, who seemed to be try- 
ing to kcep a crowd away from her. But the 
manager swept back Mme. Bergmann, every 
one who should prevent Sylvia from prepar- 
ing for the nextscene. She was herself ready 
to enter upon it, for she longed to escape this 
outer life. She promised the manager she 
was strong enough. 

She would hold on to her strength to the 
end; and she did. When she was lost in the 
sea of music, there was no difficulty. Here 
she was in her element. How freely she 
moved about the stage in the trio with the ten- 
or and the basso, like the duchess indeed: the 
music was all so familiar to her! She had al- 
ways felt the power of that clear tenor voice 
rising up with a serene melody above the toss- 
ed by-play between the soprano and the duke. 
More than ever it all had a wonderful mean- 
ing to her now. She seemed to bea plaything 
flung between this heaven and hell, beseech- 
ing one, then another, trying to save one, then 
imploring the other. What an infinite de- 
light it was, for once in her life, to express 
this, to tell it all, to ennoble the passion, to el- 
evate the music itself! When at the end of 
the scene, she flung herself against the door 


| behind which she had caused Gennaro to es- 


cape, as she turned with triumphant glance 
towards the duke, she found herself thinking 
suddenly, “Philip Arnold must understand 
now what I meant by being above my part.”’ 

Between the scenes she kept Mme. Berg- 
mann closely by her. Madeline was with Mrs. 
Arnold, in a private box, they told her. ‘*We 
will not wait for her,’’ she said hurriedly to 
Mrs. Bergmann, when all was over. ‘They 
will bring her home.”’ After she had reached 
her room again, Mrs. Bergmann would not 
leave her. ‘‘You are feverish: let me stay 
by you,” she begged. 

“Ah, yes!" said Sylvia gladly. “Only do 
not let Madeline come to me to-night, not till 
to-morrow.” 

All night she tossed with fever, and feverish 
dreams, and talked wildly with Mrs. Berg- 
‘It was so foolish!” shesaid once, ‘I 
was just going out to pick a few of the sweet- 
peas; and I only planted them yesterday. 


mann. 


| part, and—well, I play it to the end.” 


But you see, Madeline, I took your | 


crezia. 


She tried to draw herself up to her full hight; 
but she fell forward. Madeline screamed for 
her sister. Mme. Bergmann came to lift Syl- | 
via from the ground. Her husband, Franz, | 
was there; and some others, among them Philip 
Arnold, were summoned by the cries of agony | 
that came to them. | 

They lifted her, raised her drooping head. | 
All care was useless. | 

“She is dead, she is dead!’ Mme. Berg- 
mann exclaimed. ‘The excitement was all | 
too great; it has broken her heart.” 





Philip Arnold stood by Sylvia’s side. He 
scarcely ventured to touch her cold hand. He | 
looked from her face to Madeline’s. Made- 


line shrunk into herself. She recalled sudden- 
ly his inquiring glance that summer at the en- | 
trance of the arbor. She remembered the | 
question that rose to his lips. 

He was himself answering it now. 

‘Do you see a pitying smile she has upon | 
her quiet face?’’ he said at last in a low tone | 
to Madeline. ‘She has reached a great re- | 
pose, and she is pitying us now.”’°—Old and | 
New. 





SANDWICH ISLAND WOMEN. 


The dress of the native women consists of 
a simple yoked gown, with skirts so full that | 
on horseback—astride, as their custom is— | 
they have a skirt on each side of the horse. | 
These garments, called holuka, are generally 
of the brightest colors, quite becoming to the 
dark complexion. Almost the only ornaments | 
worn by this people are graceful wreaths of | 
flowers, called les (pronounced lays.) These | 
they all—men, women and children—twine | 
round their heads and necks, or hang diagon- | 
ally over their shoulders. It is a custom | 
much more refined than is usually found | 


among savages, and has become quite popu- | 
lar with the haoles (white foreigners), es- | 
pecially with the wahine huoles (foreign ladies. ) 


Among the young people of the Hawaiians 





Was it yesterday, or the day before, or ever | 


so many summers ago?” 

She spent a long time in explanation to Mr. 
Arnold of just how it was. She could not 
make him understand, and then would find 
suddenly that he was not there. Then she 
turned to Mrs. Bergmann, and said, ‘‘No mat- 
ter, Madeline will explain tohim; she will tell 
him. Isuppose she has told him; only, you 
know—you know it will be one of her stories; 
she tells them so prettily!” 

‘*You want rest, poor child,’’ said Mrs. 
Bergmann once. ‘‘It was all too sudden.” 

“Oh, no!’ answered Sylvia. ‘‘It is one of 
the contrasts he told me of,—that great, in- 
tense happiness in success, and then the com- 
ing-back to myself, and my solitude again. 
But then he did not understand what I should 
mean by success. It was notall that clapping, 


and the staring of those eyes; it was floating 


on that sea of tears, hovering like a bird along 
that pure air, plunging into those depths of 
music. But he did not understand. Only 
now, I think he does understand; for I ex- 
plained it all to him in my singing. He could 
not reproach me after hearing that; for I 
And, 


will come with a messege from him. Let her 
come to me; she will say he understands.” 

Towards morning she fell asleep. 
awakened by her sister’s opening the door, 
Madeline came in, fresh like a white lily, dew- 
laden, lifting itself up from the water to meet 
the sun, a soft, happy expression upon her 
face. Sylvia turned to greet her. ‘O Made- 
line! you have come to tell me something.” 

“Yes, yes, Sylvia; to tell you how you have 
saved me,” said Madeline, yet hesitating. 
‘*He would not have married me if Ihad gone 
upon the stage, Sylvia; but now—”’ 

Sylvia started up. ‘*What is it, Madeline? 
I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘‘Last night,” stammered Madeline, ‘‘Philip 
Arnold—I agreed to marry him. But the 
Bergmanns tcld me I was not to come in till 
this morning.”’ 

‘‘Not last night,’’ repeated Sylvia, rising to 
walk toward her sister, who moved back in 
terror at some expression in Sylvia’s face. 
‘‘It must have been before last night; for 
surely then he must have understood me. No, 
Madeline, I explained it alltohim. He heard 
it; he knew what I meant. You must be 


She was 








| 
are many fine faces and majestic forms; but, | 
as is the case in all hot climates, the quick | 
ripened fruit decays fast, and the old Hawaiian | 
is as ugly as the youth is handsome. The | 
contrast was most striking in this kneeling | 


| congregation; the smooth-skinned, bright: | 


eyed maiden, with /e of jasmine buds, by the | 
side of a wrinkled hag; the lithe young sav- | 
ages among the middle-aged men. The race 
breaks down early, and of late mortality has 
been so greatly in excess of births that a pre- 
mium in shape of a remitted tax is to be of- 
fered for all children born of pure native pa- 
rents. At least this is a measure recently 
proposed by King Kalakaua, which, as well | 
as his trip to the United States, shows the | 
deep interest he feels in the welfare of his | 





people. —JTonolulu Letter to New York Times. 


oe 


TALENT AMONG AFRICAN WOMEN. 





Some of the best talent which the negro 
race develops is among its women. Many 
have listened to the strange, wild, native elo- 
quence of Sojourner Truth, but few can com- 
prehend that an untutored woman 
should be able to sway large audiences and 
hold them sometimes spell bound. But so it 
Sojourner still lives, although nearly 


negro 


was. 
a hundred years old, and still retains consid- 
erable of her vigor and power. Another ne- | 
gro woman who has won her way to consider- 
able distinction is Mrs. Harper. 
ready and interesting speaker, is always invi- 
ted to speak, and listened to with pleasure, | 
when presentat Woman’s Rights Conventions, 
which she frequently attends. She last week | 
addressed the colored people of this place at | 
the African M. E. Church, taking for her sub- | 
ject the appropriate and prolific one, ‘Strug- 
gling to the Front,’’ which she handled ina 
manner well adapted to encourage and | 
strengthen them in efforts at improvement. | 
She is doing a great deal of good among her 
own race and commands the respect of the 
public wherever she is known.—r. 


She is a 








THE COST OF BLOODSHED. 


When George III. came to the throne in 
1760, the national debt of England was £130,- 
000,000. The American war raised it to $260,- 
000,000. The insensate warfare against the 
French revolution made it £570,000,000, and 
by the time Napoleon was safely landed in St. 
Helena, the debt amounted to the inconceiva- 
ble sum of £850,000,000. It may be safely 
asserted that every guinea of this debt was | 
unnecessary.—James Parton. 
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| work already? 


help, as she stretched out her arms to support | E 


etly remarking:—‘'Gentlemen, the law is re- 
pealed.”’ 

“Why, Jimmy,”’ said one professional beg- 
gar to another, ‘tare you going to knock off 
It’s only twoo’clock.” ‘No, 


| you fool,’ responded the other, who was en- 
| gaged in unbuckling his crutch. 


“Tm only 
oing to put my leg on the other knee. You 
don’t suppose a fellow can beg all day on the 
same leg, do you?” 

A Western editor pictures a reporter, in a 
proposed new style of school reader, thusly: 
‘**Here is the face of a reporter. See how joy- 
fulhe looks. He has just heard that a man 
has cut his own throat, and he is going for the 
item. Should you like to be a reporter and 
get flogged on dark nights, and see dead per- 
sons, and climb up four pairs of stairs?’ 

The lectures of a Greek philosopher were 
attended by a young girl of exquisite beauty. 
One day a grain of sand happened to get into 
her eye, and, being unable to extricate it her- 
self, she requested his assistance. As he was 
observed to perform this little operation with 
a zeal which, perhaps, a less sparkling eye 
might not have commanded, somebody called 
to him in Greek, ‘*Do not spoil the pupil!’ 


A little girl was once asking her elder sister 


| about heaven. 


or 


‘Do they play in heaven?” she inquired. 
“No; they do not play there.” 

“What do they do?” 

“They sing and are good.” 

‘Are there no toys there?” 

“No, not any.”” 

“No dolls, nor balls, nor Noah’s arks?”’ 
“Oh, no!” 

*“Then,’’ said the little one, “I shall take 
my dolly and go to hell.” 

The new currency party just organized at 
Indianapolis proposes to go on the idea of an 
old Georgian, of whom General Robert Toombs 
told the President, last spring. During the 
hard times of 1857, when money was scarce, 
and the State bank was at its wits’ end, this 
astute financier of the rural districts came to 
Milledgeville and sought his representative in 
the Legislature. ‘Mr. Toombs,” says he, 
‘‘we must have more money. We're obleeged 
to have more money.”? ‘Well,’ says Toombs, 
in his brusque way, ‘thow are you going to 
get it?” “Out of the State bank,’ says the 
financier. ‘But,’ says ‘Toombs, struck by 
the earnestness of his constituent, ‘how is the 
State bank going to get it?” ‘Stamp it,” 
says the financier. **Stamp it,’’roared Toombs, 
‘and how is it going to redeem the money it 
stamps?” A glow suffused the face of the fi- 
nancier. ‘Why, Mr. Toombs,’’ says he, 
‘that’s just what I’m a-comin’ to. You see, 
Mr. ‘Toombs, I'm agin redemption.’’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS IN FANEUIL 
HALL. 


We publish the speech of Wendell Phillips 
on the “Louisiana Difficulties,” made last 
week at the Faneuil Hall meeting, in full, as 
revised by its author. 
sons: first, because, in our judgment, it express- 
es the general sentiment of Boston and of Mas- 
sachusetts on the question of Equal Rights ir- 
respective of race,and secondly, because, until 
that question is settled, the still greater ques- 
tion of Equal Rights for Woman will be un- 
able to make itself felt in National politics. 

The President [Hon. William Gray] said: 
‘The question is on the adoption of the reso- 


lutions.’’ 

At this point there were loud cries of ‘*Phil- 
lips,” intended to induce Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
who sat in the gallery, to speak. Mr. Phil- 
lips stood up. The cries of ‘*Phillips’’ and 
“Question” continued for a long time, until 
the President of the meeting interfered to re- 
store order. Having been successful in this, 
the President said: 

Fellow-citizens: Weare assembled in Faneuil 
Hall to discuss great public questions. The 
meeting is open to any citizen who wishes to 
give us his advice. (Cries of ‘‘Good.”’) Who- 
ever chooses to speak shall be heard, if the 
chairman has the confidence of the meeting. 

After these remarks, Mr. Phillips, in his 
place in the gallery, said: ‘Mr. Chairman,” 
and was about to continue, when there were 
loud cries of ‘“Platform.’’ Mr. Phillips hesi- 
tated, but the Chairman having beckoned to 
him, he descended to the platform, in the 
midst of tremendous applause and every ex- 
pression of enthusiasm. As he stepped upon 
the platform three cheers were given for him, 
and there were some hisses. He said:— 

SPEECH BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow-citizens: 1 came 
here this morning because I saw in the journals 
that the voice of Boston was to be uttered, 
through Faneuil Hall, on the great national 
question. The citizens of Boston were sun- 
moned to record her verdict on the conduct of 
the Executive of the United States. I looked 
over the list of gentlemen who summoned to 
Faneuil Hall the people of Boston, asking my- 
self, ‘If this be the voice of Boston, who are 
the Boston men that summon us to this ex- 
pression of Boston opinion? Who are the 
men that vote and pay taxes here, and bear 
the shame or the glory of being citizens of 
Boston, that summon this meeting?” 

The first named is Charles Francis Adams, 
of Quincy (tremendous applause), a very 
worthy gentleman, but he votes in Quincy. 
(Great confusion here prevailed.) If you will 
only hear me, you will see that I mean no dis- 
respect to Mr. Adams or any other signer. 
(Cries of ‘‘You can’t,’ and “Hear him.”) I 
say that Mr. Adams—allow me to speak—that 
Mr. Adams—(applause and confusion)—if you 
will only hear me, gentlemen, we shall save 
time. I have no intention— 

Here the noise was so great that Mr. Philips 
could not be heard, and the President arose to 
restore So great, however, was the 
noise, the words ‘‘Question” and ‘‘Free 
Speech”? being shouted on all sides, that for 
some time the President could say nothing. 
At length the noise subsided to a certain ex- 
tent, the President 
zens, hear Mr. Phillips; hear anybody and 
everybody who wishes to speak in Faneuil 
Hall. Be patient and give them your ears, 
and finally, vote according to your own judg- 
ment.” 
applause, and Mr. Phillips continued. 
said: 

I observed on this list, gentlemen, the names 
of worthy citizens from Salem, and Plymouth, 
and Quincy, and Worcester, and Cambridge: 
but, gentlemen, I called up to my memory 
the hundred men—lawyers, merchants, clergy- 
men and editors—who, inthe judgment of the 
world, would be understood to represent the 
city of Boston. (Applause.) And I affirm, 
fellow-citizens, that if you presented that pa- 
per to a hundred of them, ninety of them 
would refuse to sign it. (Applause and hisses, 
and cries of “Get out,’’ &c.) Their names 
are not on this Call. (A voice, ‘That's a 
lie.”’) No, 1 deny it. (Confusion and cries 
of “Order.’ ) I have been in Faneuil Hall 
before. Now, gentlemen, all I ask is this— 
(a voice, ‘You agree with Grant’’)—all I ask 
is this: When gentlemen come here to ex- 
press the voice of Boston, and have not the 
name of a leading clergyman or lawyer— 
(cries of ‘Beecher,’ ‘Infidel,’’ “Question,” 
“Who wrote the letter for Boston??? ‘*What 
kind of a letter was it?’ ‘*Read the letter to 
Belknap,” ‘‘Free speech,’ &c.) 

Mr. Phillips continued: Fellow-citizens, pray 
hear me; (a voice, ‘‘Three cheers for Philips 
the builder.’’) 

The President said: ‘‘Brothers and fellow-cit- 
izens, hear me; I appeal to you as citizens of 
Boston to listen with patience to anything 
that is to be said. I have no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Phillips will say anything that 
will offend your sense of right and justice. 
(A voice, ‘*No, sir.’’) Butif he should do 
so, the power of the vote is in your hands— 
(**Yes’’?)—and you can exercise it then; but 
hear him, I beg you hear him.”’ 

Mr. Phillips—The inference, fellow-citizens, 
that I draw from the quality of the Call is 
this: In formal resolutions, which are to go 
forth from such a meeting, practically, what- 
ever be the actual fact, as the voice largely 
of Boston, it becomes gentlemen, standing so 
alone, to be peculiarly careful in the facts 
which they assert and the inferences which 
they draw. Because, in the absence of Dana, 
and Abbott, and Bigelow, and Bartlett and 
their fellows, the legal profession is not here; 
in the absence of the merchants of State 
Street, with half-a-dozen exceptions, the com- 
merce of Boston is not here; in the absence 
of every clergyman who votes in this city, 
the pulpit is not here (‘*That’s so’’), and 

herefore 1 say (hisses), gentlemen, that it 


order. 


and said: ‘*Fellow-citi- 


The words were received with great 
He 


We do so for two rea- | 


becomes you to exercise extraordinary cau- 
tion (cries of ‘Free speech,” in the midst of 
noisy demonstrations) that the facts which 
you state in such a position, and the inferences 
which you make, are careful and guarded. 


| opinion, quick."’) Please be silent, while I 
try to make what reply I can to the state- 
ments of these eloquent gentlemen who 
| have preceded me. And you will allow 
| me to say, first, that the term “‘citizen of the 
| United States” is not mere verbiage; it has 
a meaning, a substantial meaning. To be a 
| citizen of the United States is a great privi- 
| lege; it carries with it inviolable rights. Every 
man, rightfully claiming that character, is en- 
titled to the efficient protection of the Na- 
tional Government, is he not? (‘*Yes, yes.’’) 
Very well; no man doubts that when the 
United States citizen in question is in a foreign 
land—When Algiers trampled on a citizen of 
the United States (a voice, ‘‘Dr. Howe”), 
Commodore Decatur, with guns shotted to the 
lips, taught the Dey his lesson. Ingraham 
taught Austria the same lesson, and we have 
had something of that kind to do in Cuba. 
Now, gentlemen, what I say is that the 
citizen of the United States in Massachusetts, 
or Louisiana, is as much entitled to the pro- 
tection of the nation, as is the citizen of the 
United States in Japan. Is he not? (Cries 
of *Yes.’’) 

When the negro in the Southern States 
hauled from his house and about to be shot; 
when a white Republican caught in some 
county in Alabama and about to be assassi- 
nated—(‘*That’s a lie,” applause and hisses), 
—looks around on the State government about 
him and sees no protection,—none whatever, 
for white or black,—has he not a full right, 


Government at Washington, *‘Find or make 
a way to protect me, for | am a citizen of the 
United States?” (Applause; and a voice, 
‘No, no, thatis not the point.’’) Very well, 
gentlemen, I want you to bear that text in 
mind as I go on. (Cries of ‘Question,” 
“(Question.’’) 

In 1872, the Government at Washington 
recognized the government of Governor Kel- 
logg of Louisiana. (Cries of ‘Shame onit.”) 
It is not for you or me to-day to say whether 
they did wisely or not. (At this point Mr. 
Phillips took off his overcoat, which caused a 
great deal of noise and enthusiasm.) The 
President of the United States had no alterna- 
tive. (Ilisses and cries.) Congress would do 
nothing; neither the Senate nor the House 
wouldact; your Congress was dumb; it would 
not take a step in any direction. (‘*That’s 
so.’’) There stood the President of the United 
States, what washeto do? (A voice, ‘‘Smoke 
a cigar.”’?) I have just brought it to your at- 
tention that the citizen of the United States 
has a right to look up tohimand say: “By 
your oath of office, protect me.’? (A voice, 
**Yes, he never did.”?) Now Congress would 
do nothing. There was the State of Lou- 
isiana going to pieces; Grant recognized 
Kellogg as governor, as he must recognize 
somebody. (Laughter and sneers.) If he 
usurped power, or made a mistake, remember, 
gentlemen, for two long years Congress has 
never rebuked him, nor corrected his errors. 
They have tried again and again to come to 
some conclusion on the Louisiana question, but 
they could not, and there stood the Execu- 
tive; he must act; there was no choice; he 
had got to act; the law must be executed. (A 
voice, ‘‘What law?”) Why, the law of the 
United States to protect its citizens. He did 
what he was compelled to do. Driven to that 
position—shut up to it—give him your sym- 
pathy. Wheu the assembled wisdom of the 
nation confessed that it could see no satisfac- 
tory step to take, then have fair consideration 
for the man who was obliged by his oath of 
office to walk forward and meet his responsi- 
bilities. At least, when he has again and 
again, besought Congress to relieve him of 


usurp power. 

Oh, you know Lam nota Grant man. (A 
voice, **You are on the wrong tack.”) Iam 
not a2 partizan on the one side or the other. 
I never threw a vote in my life; never held an 
office, and never expect to. But I tell you 
that in September last this recognized govern- 
ment, this Kellogg, whom Congress would not 
disavow, whom the President was forced to 
recognize, sends to Washington, strictly ac- 
cording to the Constitution,—the Legislature 
not being in session,—and says to General 
Grant: ‘Domestic violence threatens to sub- 
vert the Government.’’ Well, now, gentle- 
men, be patient. 
Grant cannot doubt that statement, go behind 
it, or inquire into its truth. Suppose that 
Governor Gaston should send a message to 
Washington to-day, and tell the President of 
a certain condition of affairs in Massachusetts. 
The President cannot go behind it; he cannot 
see anybody but Gaston; he has no right to 
do so. [Sneers and laughter. ) 

You remember the old story in Charles the 
First’s day, when the King went into the House 
of Commons—other gentlemen have referred 
to it—and wanted to see the five members, and 
asked the speaker where is so and so, and the 
speaker knelt down and said; ‘May it please 
your Majesty, I cannot answer the question, 
because | have no right to speak anything that 
the House does not tell me to say.” It is ex- 
actly so that the President is situated with 
regard to Louisiana matters. If Governor 
Gaston should make a statement to him, he is 
to take it for granted; he cannot go behind it.”’ 
(Cries of ‘‘No.” “No.’’) Kellogg thus calls 
upon him, and Grant goes in September to 
Louisiana. The streets are running with blood. 
(Laughter and hisses long continued. Cries, 
“Oh!’? **Too thin,”’ groans, &c.) 

Gentlemen, I did not say that; that is what 
Mr. Saltonstall, of Salem, said. (Cries of 
“No,” **No.”) And the gentleman from 
Quincy said so. He cofessed that there was 
disorder enough in New Orleans to demand 
national interference. (Loud hisses and ex- 
pressions of disgust.) Now, gentlemen, be 
patient. You are American citizens, and you 
have grave questions to discuss. If the gov- 


side of a State, on the call of its costitutional 
authority, when is it to go out? 
lawyer, when is it to go out? Why, it is to 
go out, gentlemen, when the domestic disturb- 
ance is quelled, not before. 
is so.”*) That is so, exactly. Now, gentle- 
men, considera moment; I will be very quick. 
(Cries of “Hurry up.”) The next question 
is, Who is to decide that point? (A voice, 
‘“The people.”’) Agreed. Whenever the leg- 
islature assembles in that State, and says to 
the National Government, ‘We are at peace, 





tow. ge men—(A voice, “Give us your | ; 
Now, gentlemen—(A .? : | are grave questions—but suppose, gentlemen, 


! 


| *Good.”*) 





an emphatic right, to say to the National | 





the burden, don’t charge him with intent to | 
(Applause, and cries of ‘*No.”’) | 


Look at it like sensible men. | 


ernment—if the nation—is once rightfully in- | 


I ask any | 
(Cries of ‘That | 


‘ nan. 


go out,” why, out you go. When the Gov- 
ernor says to the national authority, “We 
have done with you, go,” they are bound to 
go.’ In ordinary cases such would undoubt- 
edly be the rule. 

But suppose now—hear me, gentlemen, these 


that neither the governor nor the legislature 
makes any such aftirmation, how is the Presi- 
dent to know when to go? He must exercise 
his own judgment. (A voice, ‘He doesn't 
know anything at all.’’) 

Gentlemen, these are questions of constitu- 
tional law, and they must be met. (Cries of 
You do not want to send out of 
Faneuil Hall a series of resolutions that have 
no basis. (‘*Yes they have.” ‘You are right 
there.”) I say, gentlemen, that when the 
United States was once summoned into Loui- 
siana constitutionally, and when neither the 
governor nor the Legislature had given any 
voice as to whether they should go out or not, 
President Grant was bound to exercise his own 
discretion. Hedidso. (Cries of ‘‘No.”?) You 
cannot blame him for that. A Democratic 
President would be bound to do the same thing. 
He keeps his troops there. He says, ‘‘In my 
conscientious opinion, responsible to the Uni- 
ted States under my oath of office, I do not 
think the emergency ended.” The transac- 
tion is not finished. He keeps his troops there; 
the year breaks, the fourth of January comes, 
the Legislature assembles, the clerk proceeds 
to call the roll—listen to me, gentlemen, here 
is thenub of the question. (Cries of **Go on.” 
‘Brave it through,” &c.) Theclerk proceeds 
to call the roll. It was his duty to doit. He 
was the only man in the State who could do 
it. Well, what takes place? (Cries of ‘Put 
your coat on.”’) Mr. Schurz shall tell you. 
I will not quote any questionable authority. 
Mr. Schurz shall tell you. He says:— 

‘“‘While the result was being announced a 
motion was made by a member (Mr. Billieu,) 
to appoint L. A. Wiltz temporary speaker. 
The motion was put and declared carried, 
not, however, by the clerk. Mr. Wiltz took 
possession of the chair,’’ &c. 

(A voice, Read the whole of that speech.’’) 
Now, gentlemen, I have studied this—hear 
me. Lassert that Mr. Schurz well knew the 
significance of that fact, which he did not con- 
ceal. The motion was not put by theclerk. Now, 
I assert—and if there be a parliamentary law- 
yer in this house, I challenge contradiction— 
(Applause and cries of ‘‘Good’’)—that the mo- 
ment any gentleman in that hall undertook to 
make a motion not addressed to the clerk, and 
to decide it when the clerk had not put it, or 
pronounced it carried; and when another gen- 
tleman, under that action took the chair, that 
body ceased to be a legislature and became a 
mob. (Tremendous applause.) Drag out five 
men from the Legislature of Louisiana! It 
was not a legislature, it was a New Orleans 
mob! (Tremendous applause.) What does 
General Sheridan say? (Hisses and cries of 
“Order’’ and ‘Hear him,’ ‘‘He lies.”) Is 
there any man here that feels authorized to 
write liar on the brow of General Sheridan? 
(Cries of ‘‘No.’?) Very well, then, listen to 
what General Sheridan says, describing this 
scene: 

“Mr. Vigers had not finished announcing 
the result when one of the members, Mr. 
Billieu, of La Fourche, nominated Mr. Wiltz 
for temporary speaker. Mr. Vigers promptly 
declared the motion out of order at that time, 
when some one put the question, and, amid 


| cheers on the Democratic side of the House, 


Mr. Wiltz dashed on the rostrum, pushed aside 
Mr. Vigers, seized the speaker’s chair and 
gavel, and declared himself speaker. <A pro- 
test against this arbitrary and unlawful pro- 
ceeding was promptly made by members of 
the majority, but Mr. Wiltz paid no attention 
to these protests.* 


Now, gentlemen, conservators of law and | 


order, (laughter) I will cite youa case in clear 
illustration of whatI mean. It relates to Mr. 
John Quincey Adams, not the one who spoke 
here, (laughter) but he will allow me to say a 
much wiser man than himself. (Applause.) 
In 1839, the National House of Representa- 
tives at Washington could not organize, the 
clerk of the House held the list in his hand, 
and he refused for three days to receive a mo 
tion. Three days he stood there; no matter 
who addressed him he refused to receive a mo- 
tion, and the National Government was check- 


mated. Any of you old enough to remember 
it? Remember the impatience and disgust of 


the nation, and the disorder reigning at Wasli- 
ington. But there was not a man in the 
House of Representatives that saw how it 
could be remedied. (A voice, ‘*‘Where was 
Grant?’’) Governor Wise, of Virginia, said 
“If I had the choice of John Quincey Adams’s 
epitaph, I would write this on the tombstone, 
‘I will make the motion myself.’” 

The President—Put the motion. 

Mr. Phillips—Yes, put the motion. What 
does he refer to, how was it? Why, on the 
fourth day, when the House stood checkmat- 
ed, amazed, confounded, no man knowing 
how to get out of the difficulty, Adams rose 
and said: ‘‘I move that the clerk proceed to 
sall the roll:*’ the clerk refused; the stupefied 
and wondering crowd around him said to Mr. 
Adams, ‘‘How do you propose to have the 
motion put?’? There was not a man there 
who could conceive an outrage so gross as 
that in Louisiana; and Adams tottered for- 
ward to the stand and said, with supreme au- 
dacity, ‘‘I mean to put the motion myself.” 
(Cries of ‘*Good”’ and applause. ) 

Now, gentlemen, what does that scene prove? 
What does that three days’ acquiescence of 
the country, that three days’ waiting of the 
House, that astonishment at the audacity of 
Adams when he was about to break the law, 
seeking its essence at the sacrifice of its form? 
Why, ail that proves how inexorable the rigor 
of the parliamentary rule, that while the Clerk 
is using fitting despatch and behaving himself, 
no man can put a motion in the house but him- 
self. 

On any other theory the patience of the 
House was cowardly sloth; Mr. Adams’s long 
waiting wasignorant stupidity. Bt grant the 
_*The Report of the Congressional Sub-Committee, 
since printed and made evidently in the interest of 
the White League, contirms General Sheridan’s state- 
ment. It says:— 

“On the first call of the roll, 102 members anawered 
to their names. It is claimed by the Republicans, 
and we believe conceded by the Democrats, that 50 of 








those answering to their names were Democrats, and | 


52 Republicans. The instant the clerk finished the 
roll-call several members rose to their feet, but the 
floor was successtully held by Mr. Billieu, who said 
that he nominated L. A. Wiltz as temporary chair- 

The clerk + t 
to elect a speake Mr. Billieu himeelt waving ne at- 
tention to the » preeveded hurriedly te put his 
own motion, Wei h was received by loud yeas and 
followed by loud nays, and declared it carried. Mr. 





| Wiitz sprang instantly to the platform,” &e., &e. 


ggested that the legal motion was | 


iron rigor of this parliamentary rule, and the 
submission of the House is honorable obedi- 
ence to law, and Mr. Adams’s final step rises to 
the level of sublime audacity. 


triot statesman has ‘‘taken the responsibility” 
of breaking through the entanglements of law 
to save justice and the nation, so Mr. Adams 
wrenched that legislative machine into run- 
ning order. That National House of Repre- 
sentatives waited three days before even Adams 
thought such law-breaking justifiable. This 
New Orleans mob did not allow the clerk to 
finish his announcement of the results of the 
roll-call. Such being the case, the moment 
that gentleman, Mr. Wiltz, under that illegal 
motion, took the chair—I challenge any legal 
gentleman here to answer me—that was a mob. 
(Loud applause.) I have had occasion to 
study this question, Mr. Chairman. We had 
a scene of that kind in this city in December, 
1860, when Mr. Murray Howe and Mr. Rich- 
ard Fay entered Tremont Temple. They came 
forward, and pushing aside the proper author- 
ities of the meeting, jumped to the front, and 
Fay said, “I am Chairman.” That was a 
mob. (Hisses). Yes, that wasa mob, but no 
more so than this gathering in the New Or- 
leans State House. 

Very well, what was left in Louisiana? The 
Legislature had been ejected from their own 
hall; a mob inthe eye of the law—answer me 
if lam wrong (applause, ‘You are wrong,”’ 
and hisses), was in possession of the State 
House, there was nothing left of a govern- 
ment in Louisiana but Governor Kellogg. 
(Hisses,) Hiss if you please, but produce the 
master of parliamentary law that will deny 
one of my propositions. (Applause.) The 
Senate had organized. The House had not. 
It takes both to make a Legislature. Conse- 
quently there was no Legislature for Kellogg 
to ‘‘convene.’’ What was left? The Gover- 
nor of the State was alone left; and he said, 
as he was bound to say, to the United States 
troops who were then in charge of the peace 
of the State—they had come there in Septem- 
ber, the President hadn’t seen fit to withdraw 
them, they were lawfully there; my friend 
Henry Paine, if he were here, would not deny 
it. (‘*Good,” and applause.) Very well, he 
sends for the soldiers and says to them, ‘*Turn 
that mob out of the State House.’’ (Hisses 
and applause.) He had a right to say it. 
‘“Turn that mob out of the State House.” [It 
is objected to this view, that the Governor did, 
in fact, only order the removal of five illegal 
members—Granted. I only state his legal au- 
thority and position. He hada right to choose 
his own method of using that authority. He 
could either sweep the whole mob out of the 
State House, or only remove the most objec- 
tionable part of it—in hopes that, perhaps, 
the Democratic White League members would 
then join with the men of order, and organize 
the House of Representatives. Ile had full 
right to choose his method.] (A voice, ‘“They 
couldn’t do it.”’) And I say to-day—having 
for years studied that very point of constitu- 
tional and parliamentary law,—I say that 
General De Trobriand and President Grant 
complied with every technical requisite of the 
constitutional law of the United States. (Tre- 
mendous applause. ) 

That gentlemen, ts for the lawyers; that is 
for the men who undertake to say that, on the 
principles of the Constitution, Grant has over- 
stepped his power. (Cries of ‘‘Ile has,”’ “Ie 
has.’’) I challenge any man, with a legal 


reputation, to show it (a voice, ‘‘Evarts’’) on | 


the principles of parliamentary law. 
Evarts cannot change facts. Mr. Evarts, of 
course, has presented his general views of this 
constitutional question. (Cries, ‘‘Ain’the a 
lawyer?”’) Yes, he isa lawyer, 
the best one in the country.’’) Yes, he is a 
good court-lawyer. But I am not aware that 
he has the slightest claim to be considered an 
authority in constitutional or parliamentary 
law. Mr. Adams is a lawyer; Mr. Quincy is 
a lawyer; they are all lawyers, and I say not 
a single one of them has covered this point in 
the case, has he? (Applause, and ‘*Yes.”’) 
Did any one of them cover this point in the 
ease? (**Yes."’) Which of them? 

Now, gentlemen, one word more. (A voice 
“Tell the truth, Wendell.”) I want to say 
one more word on the substance of the matter. 
(Cries of ‘‘Ilear him,” *‘Sit down,” ‘*Go on,”’ 
“Sit down,” ‘*Free speech,”’ and hisses.) The 
question whether President Grant was justified 
in his action, whether in using his constitu- 
tional power he used it wisely, honestly, 
(cries of **Oh,” and laughter); that depends 
on the state of affairsin Louisiana; that de- 
pends on what, when he got to Louisiana 
under that constitutional call, he found there. 
(A voice, ‘He had no business there.”’) Did 
he find there the insubordination and ‘‘domes- 
tie violence,”’ which Governor Kellogg alleged 
to exist? What is the evidence? 

Now, gentlemen, the first speaker on this 
stand was our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
General Quincy. What did he say? He said 
he left live fire-brands and ashes of turmoil 
and bloodshed when he left New Orleans. Gen- 





eral Sheridan was there with him and saw | 


these fire-brands, and now that sume General 
Sheridan has gone back there. Mr. Quincy 
resides in Boston, and says, although he left 
fire-brands and hot ashes and discord in Lou- 
isiana, he don’t believe there is any there to- 
day. But General Sheridan, who has gone 
back there, saysthere is. Which will you be- 
lieve? (Applause.) Is not the man who has 
gone down and examined,a better witness than 
the man who,—staying here, a thousand miles 
off,—tells you he left that state of things, but 
thinks it is not there now? (Great applause. ) 
Will you give me quiet for a single moment? 
(Cries of ‘‘Casey!” ‘*Packard!’’) 
Boston, I am not here topraise the Adminis- 
tration. If these resolutions are passed tney 
will carry consternation and terror into the 
house of every negroin Louisiana. (Applause, 
hisses and groans.) They will carry comfort 
to every assassin in New Orleans.  (Hisses 
and applause.) My anxiety is not for Wash- 
ington. I don’t care who is President. My 
anxiety is for the hunted, tortured, murdered 
population, white and black, of the Southern 
States, whom yon are going to consign to the 
hands of theiroppressors. If you pass these 


resolutions (cries of ‘*We will,”’ ‘We will’’) | 


—if you pass these resolutions (cries ‘‘We 
will,’ ‘*We will’ )—if you pass these resolu- 
tions (cries ‘‘We will, ‘‘We will”),—I say it 
in the presence of God Almighty (cries of 
“Sh!’?) “sh!*?)—the blood of hundreds of 


blacks and hundreds of whites will be on your | 


skirts before the first day of January next. 
(Loud laughter. ) 

Look at the evidence. President Grant's 
message affirms that ‘‘lawlessness, turbulence, 


As when, in | 
half a dozen great crises of history, some pa- | 


Mr. | 


(Ovies, **And | 


Men of | 


| and bloodshed” cover the whole history of 
| reconstructed Louisiana. If he is a selfish 
| politician, it would be more profitable for him 
to paint it all peace, and so gain the support 
of the now triumphant white race. If he loves 
fame, to claim that he has really pacified the 
South would be the cap sheaf of his glory 

He has no temptation to exaggerate on the sd, 
| of Louisiana disorder. General Sheridan, no 
partisan politician—a new observer—contirm. 
the President’s statement. One speaker here 
ran a parallel between Boston in 1770 ang 
New Orleans now; quoting eloquent words of 
Samuel Adams. Well, Governor Warmout) 

so called, killed his man in the streets of New 
Orleans the other day. I don’t remember 
that Samuel Adams or John Hancock ep. 
gaged in any such freaks here in 1770; which 
shows, I think, rather a different atmosphere 
prevailing in the two cities. Democratic Con- 
gressmen tell us that in Alabama, where this 
same White League exists, no Republican 
member of Congress could safely show his 
face. If the archives of this Administration 
could be laid open, I believe the nation would 
be amazed to learn how often military power 
has been invoked in Southern States to save 
life and prevent outbreaks. I have myself 
had both letters and persons under my own 
roof enough to substantiate all the President’s 
charges. The very haste with which these 
White Leaguers sprang to work in that Legis- 
lative Hall, before any member could right- 
fully put a motion, shows conspiracy; shows 
that they well knew they were ina minority: 
and that only by tricks and violence could 
they manage to get possession of the form oj 
a legislature and overawe their opponents, 
Their illegal violence is confession that they 
knew they had no legal means and no right to 
control the House if the law was strictly ob- 
served. The fact that Congress, after two 
years’ effort, has been unable to fathom the 
bottomless muddle of Louisiana politics, is 
proof of the “lawlessness and turbulence,” 
which Grant charges. It shows clearly enough, 
without further evidence, that the State never 
can be pacified without help from outside, 

One speaker here to-day, urged Congress to 
order a new election in Louisiana. With all! 
due submission to the opinions of those Con- 
gressmen who advocate that course, I deny 
emphatically its constitutionality. If Lou- 
isiana is a State, as is claimed, then Congress 
has no right to enter its limits by any such 
legislation. The ouly way, I affirm it most 
emphatically, the only way out of this confusion, 
is for the Executive,—acting under the au- 
thority which Kellogg’s call, in September, 
gives it,—to keep the peace of the State, no 
matter how long, until the orderly men of the 
State are able, under such protection, to es- 
tablish good government there. I do not be- 
lieve that any other way of bringing Louisiana 
into order is known to our system of govern- 
ment. Gentlemen may criticise and hold up 
their hands in hypocritical horror; learned 
Germans may come over as senatorial mis- 
sionaries to instruct us in our own business; 
but I defy any man to show any other consti- 
tutional method. I know all such military 
interference is dangerous. But the fault rests 
on those whose crimes make it necessary. Of 
course it is dangerous. So are all storms. The 
use of governments and statesmen, as of pilots, 
is to steer the ship safely through storms. 

I know why I came here. (A voice, ‘You 
came to make a row.”’ Laughter, applause 
and hissing. The chairman called to order, 
and Mr. Phillips finally proceeded.) Gentle- 
| men, you know very well that this nation call- 
ed 4,000,000 of negroes into citizenship to save 
itself. (Applause.) It never called them for 
their own sakes. It called them to save itself, 
(Cries of ‘tHear, hear.’’) And to-day this 
resolution offered in Faneuil Hall would take 
from the President of such a nation the power 
to protect the millions you have just lifted into 
danger. (Cries of ‘Played out,’? Sit down,” 
&e.) You won’tlet him protectthem. (Cries 
of *‘No.”) What more contemptible object 
than a nation which, for its own selfish pur- 
pose, summons four millions of negroes to such 
a position of peril, and then leaves them de- 
fenceless? What more pitiable object than 
the President of sucha nation, vested with full 
power to protect such citizens, if he yield to 
this contemptible clamor, and leave them de- 
fenceless? 

Ihave done all I intended to do. I only 
wanted to record the protest of one citizen of 
Boston (uproarious applause) against that se- 
ries of resolutions. (ther men recorded it by 
their absence, by their refusal to sign the 
Call. (Renewed applause.) I choose to re- 
cord mine in your presence, in this very hall, 
and under this very roof, where I have so 
often labored to bring these colored men into 
the very condition which makes them the ob- 
ject of the White League’s fear and hatred, 
and doubles their trouble and perils for the 
present. (Cries of ‘‘Yes, that’s it,” and laugh- 
ter.) I should deem myself wanting in my 
duty as an old Abolitionist, (loud hissing and 
applause) if I did not do everything in my 
power (cries of ‘‘Question’’) to prevent a word 
going out from this hall that will make a ne- 
gro or a white Republican more exposed to 
danger and more defenceless. 

A great deal of noise and confusion here 
ensued, during which three cheers were given 
for Mr. Phillips. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New Eugland Women’s Club.— Monday, 
Jan. 25th, 3.30 Pp. w., Rev. Wm. J. Potter will read 
an essay on “Labor, Enterprise and Wealth.” 








DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
Washington St., Boston. 
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To the many who need the services of an experienc- 

| ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 

| D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 

| and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

| Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 

| charge. 15—ly 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


{ 

Office--17 Hanson Street 

| 4 few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
} 


Gt Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
| sional skill and long experience in the 
| Treatment and Care of all Disenses. 
| Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
| and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 
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